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STUMBLING BLOCKS 
IRTUNA was never known to 
smile upon (but often at) the 
F man who mistook a stepping 
stone for a stumbling block, but 
the only light to relieve the 
blackness of the Dark Ages was 
that of the stars men saw when they 
stumbled over stepping stones that should 
have been used for better purposes. 
Stumbling blocks are not realities. 
They are the products of mental contor- 
tion. Demosthenes found an _ impedi- 
ment in his speech one fine day ; his par- 
ents, no doubt, thought what a handicap, 
but Demosthenes thought differently and 
every dictionary in America will tell you 
something about Demosthenes, not his 
parents. Abraham Lincoln awoke one 
morning to find himself endowed with a 
rail-splitter’s axe and a coal shovel but 
couldn’t find a pencil or a slate anywhere ; 
fond relatives reconciled themselves to 
the handicap while the man with a vis- 


ion changed his stumbling block into 
Hard Work, rechristened it Stepping 
Stone, and—. 


Now one class of spectators saw 
stumbling blocks, but history has for- 
given, and forgotten, them long ago; the 
other class saw stepping stones. And 
after all, isn’t it better to step on a stone 
and rise, than to stumble over it? Cer- 
tainly it’s more dignified, if we like dig- 
nity. 

To be constantly on the search for 
some rock of offense, some stumbling 
block, some reason for knocking the men- 
tal hat off some other man’s head, is be- 
nea’ the dignity of grown folk, no mat- 
ter how interesting it may be as a pas- 
time, but its worst fault is that it is a 
hothouse for incubating stumbling blocks 
which ruin the lives of their curators. 
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The whole world grumbled because Col- 
umbus thought it was round; in fact a 
few vigorous members of humanity set 
about killing the first man who saw the 
truth about it. After all there is an im- 
mutable law at large in the forest of 
mentality which says that if a thing is 
good it will survive, at least nine times 
out of ten, and if it is bad it will die. 
To pose as the curator of the universe, 
pointing out stepping stones as stumbling 
blocks in other men’s lives, is, to say the 
least, undignified. We can’t build with 
stumbling blocks. 





STEPPING STONES 


ORELE!I was a different charac- 

ter altogether. She built up a 

great business by using music, 

which we all recognize as a 

stepping stone to exaltation of 

character, as a stumbling block 
and a rock upon which to wreck the ships 
of men whose curiosity got the better of 
their judgment, whose desire to be into 
everything ran away with their sense of 
duty in attending to their own ship. No 
doubt Lorelei did a business big enough 
to tempt the Sherman Law. 

All very good for Lorelei, but not very 
good for musically inclined seamen. Or- 
ganists are different. They have a work, 
a hard work, to do. A bad hymn-tune 
is not a stumbling block to good church 
music ; it is a stepping stone to good choir 
leadership. Domineering ministers and 
music committees are not stumbling 
blocks; they are stepping stones to the 
building of character from the building 
blocks of tact, discrimination, determina- 
tion, independence, ability. No music 
committee can stand against these things. 

The best way to overcome a music 
committee is to ignore it. If a thing is 
beneath our feet we will forget it. Mem- 
ory is a good thing to develop, but the 
successful man today is he who has a 
well trained ability to forget and knows 
when to use it. Wilson, Hoover, Mc- 
Adoo, Schwab, Baruch, and a host of 
other giants have risen so high because 
they knew well how to forget, and when 
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they found themselves at the bed-side of 
a very sick world, with all the responsi- 
bllity resting upon each one of them in- 
dividually, they promptly forgot every- 
thing else and set to work. They even 
forgot their dignity. They saw stepping 
stones, not stumbling blocks, and they 
reared stately structures of accomplish- 
ment. They were wise men and the 
world will not forget. 








TALL BUILDINGS 
EFORE all other spots of Amer- 
ican soil that are dear to the 

B hearts of the American people 

one small plot on Sagamore 

Hill stands far and away first. 

When the idol of the American 
people passed from the flesh and became 
an omnipresent memory—where he will 
do even greater good—they buried him 
in that spot and consecrated it forever 
more dear to American hearts. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was «America’s greatest 
achievement. He was a building of char- 
acter so tall and so plumb with honesty 
of purpose that even our politicians, ex- 
perts at magnifying infinitesimal specks 
of imperfection till they become mighty 
bombs which they explode and blow the 
subject to atoms, could not destroy him, 
and Theodore Roosevelt can better than 
any other man serve as a model for or- 
ganists. 

3uildings are the finality of materials, 
whether in the world of the material or 
the ethical, but they are never reared 
from stumbling blocks. The only man 
who ever tried to do it was the man who 
built his house upon the sand and saw 
the rain wash it away; he discovered a 
brand new principle that day and paid 
quite a little for the discovery. 

When a sluggard sees a pile of gravel, 
stone, sand, and steel in the street he sees 
just so much more impedimenta for his 
feet to stumble over, but when an archi- 
tect comes along he sees so many stories 
of a stately building for his mind to erect, 
and it’s all in the difference of whether 
we exercise our feet or our minds; the 
architect is incarnate proof of the value 


of using our minds and seeing things as 
building blocks instead of using our feet 
and finding only stumbling blocks; and, 
besides, the architect’s viewpoint is dig- 
nified. 

There is only one way to distinguish 
between stumbling blocks and stepping 
stones, to know whether we are rearing 
tall buildings of character or making an 
asinego of ourselves, and that is to 
think. In the age that is passed (for- 
tunately) newspapers had a lovely time — 
of it making people believe now one 
thing and now another, and as long as the 
people were exercising the intelligence of 
their feet and neglecting that of their 
heads it was all right. The music world 
in particular was imposed upon by all 
sorts of rubbish all the way from the 
long-haired, short-brained fake, to the 
stately, dignified, well-defended Tradi- 
tion ; that’s one reason why America has 
little native music:—another is because 
the nationality itself is not old enough to 
be the progenitor of an art. But times 
have changed and newspapers try to pre- 
sent the news with as fair hand as pos- 
sible, while their Editors are charged 
with the task of interpreting progress 
and fostering it with guiding hand, a 
guidance which is again coming into its 
own in the periodical field after the de- 
cades of neglect which it brought upon 
itself through its falsity and misleading. 
The periodical that today attempts aca- 
talepsy is thrown into the discard where 
it belongs. Men read newspapers for 
news and leadership. If they think at 
the same time, the influence can be only 
good; if they don’t think,—well, nothing 
will save a man who does not think for 
himself. And that’s why the twin broth- 
ers, Hearst and Brisbaine, are a rank 
failure. Of course Hearst is after the 
people’s money, and Brisbaine is after 
Hearst’s ; that’s another reason. 

The whole sum and substance of it is 
that the man who does not think for him- 
self will be between an eternal Scylla 
and Charybdis and there’s no pilot able 
to get him out. His feet will be forever 
confronted with stumbling blocks and his 
mind will not perceive one stepping 
stone in a hundred. 
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HE art of musical composition 
is not national in spite of all 
T the clamor for American music. 

As in all other arts, one country 

may produce a musical genius 

as readily as another, provided 
the art has arrived at a plane where such 
a personality might be expected. The 
nationality of a composer is, then, largely 
a matter of accident. That we, as a na- 
tion, have produced no musical genius of 
the first rank may be undoubtedly attri- 
buted to the fact that we have not 
reached the plane where we can expect 
one. And yet, possibly we have now ar- 
rived, for that person may be already be- 
ginning his work. 

We have produced composers of 
considerable talent with whose work 
musicians are more or less familiar, but 
the most of these composers have writ- 
ten little or very inferior choral music 
for church use. With the possible ex- 
ception of Horatio Parker, none of our 
composers of distinction have written 
with any real understanding of the pecul- 
iar idiom which is best adapted to church 
music. Possibly this may be because so 
many of our churches have no choir (a 
quartet can hardly be so regarded) and 
those that do have one spend little or 
nothing upon it, with the inevitable re- 
sult of mediocrity. Consequently, we 
find many of our best composers indulg- 
ing in anthems of the florid species in- 
vented by Dudley Buck fer quartet use. 

3ut conditions in respect to church 
music are not entirely hopeless when 
there springs up among us a man who 
has something to say and who knows 
how to say it. Such a man is Philip 
James, organist, composer, soldier, now 
of the *308th Infantry Band, “Some- 
where in France.” 

The choir music of Philip James is 
little known. In the first place, it is 
truly CHORAL music. That, in itself, is a 
handicap to its popularity under the pres- 
ent conditions. Then again, it is highly 


* Since this was written Mr. James has been 
chosen for the picked band of especially 
equipped musicians for service with General 
Pershing’s Headquarters Staff.—Eb. 


individual and modern. That means it 
does not consist of a string of pleasantly 
obvious tunes harmonized according to 
19th Century harmony rules. It can 
scarcely be regarded as “pretty.” It is 
also written to the text, which means 
that the music creates the atmosphere the 
words suggest. 

Mr. James shows some influence of the 
newer French school although he is by 
no means an imitator. His harmony is 
rich, frequently daring, and thoroughly 
modern. The texture of his music is a 
fine specimen of free counterpoint with 
an appropriate intermingling of passages 
in gorgeous “block chords,” often pun- 
gently dissonant. In the development of 
his themes, Mr. James is thoroughly ar- 
tistic; there is little waste material. 
Above all, he is sincere. Only 2 thor- 
ough and sympathetic study of these 
works will reveal their genuine beauty. 

The published anthems are: 


Jubilate in C (Ditson) 


I Have Considered the Days of Old, 
(Ditson ) 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D, 
(Shirmer) 


Hail, Dear Conqueror! (Easter), (Shirmer) 
Te Deum in C (Shirmer ) 


The Day is Gently Sinking to a Close, 
(Shirmer ) 


We Pray Thee, Gracious Lord . (Shirmer) 


Child Jesu) Came to Earth, 
(Boston Music Co.) 


Christ Is Born . (Boston Music Co.) 
I Am the Vine (Huntzinger and Dilworth) 


As Now the Sun’s Departing Rays, 
(H. W. Gray) 





I HAVE CONSIDERED THE DAYS OF OLD 





Text is from the 77th Psalm; pub- 
lished in 1916; in F minor. A _ two- 
measure introduction on full organ, 
starting with a seventh chord on the 
raised sub-dominant leads to a_ broad 
unison theme which breaks into parts at 
the fourth measure and resolves itself 
with a diminuendo into a long chord with 
open fifths. 
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I have con.sid.er.ed the 
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The theme is repeated by the me voice 
over sustained harmonies by tenor and 
divided basses. After a short series of 
imitations on the first two notes of this 
theme, the voices furnish a rhythmic ac- 
companiment as the organ again reiter- 
ates the introductory theme. Pages 6 
and 7 consist of a quiet but expressive 
development somewhat on the Franck- 
ian order. Now follows a_ splendidly 
dramatic passage, Allegro con fuoco, 
containing some new material but with 


Thy voice, 


Thy voice, 


Thy voice, 


Allegro con fuoco 


293 


F 
the opening organ theme predominant. 
The restraint is splendid—yet the two 
and one-half pages are tremendously ex- 
citing and effective. The value of pauses 
in both organ and voice parts is demon- 
strated in this section. 





I calidon Thee for 


I calla on Thee for 


1 calld on Thee for 


I calla on Thee for 





The last sixteen measures (Maestoso ff) 
are for full choir with divided parts, 
with an Amen on the first theme. This 
work shows the composer at his best. 
The part writing is at all times vocal and 
interesting. The accompaniment is a 
true organ part with something to say on 
its own acount, yet furnishing an ade- 
quate background and grateful support 
to the singers. It can not be sung by any 
but a well-trained choir and requires 
careful preparation, but it is well worth 
the effort. 





HAIL DEAR CONQUERO.R 





HyMn by Faber and a verse from Isaiah; 
published in 1916; B major. After a 
three-measure organ prelude, the voice 
takes up a strong six-measure theme 
(a capella ) 


breadth) 








Hail, all hail, dear Con - quer- 


Hail, all hail, dear Con-quer -/ 


Hail, all hail, dear 


Hail, all bail, dear Con - quer-; 


Adagio religioso 


iia 
which is followed by a beautiful, quiet 
contrapuntal passage in which the organ 
joins after four measures developing into 


"99 


a climax on the words “they shine! 
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Thy crim-sonwounds, they shine, they shine! 
VP a tt . 








Thycrim-sonwounds, they shine, they shine! 

















they shine! 


Thy crim-sonwounds, they shine, . 











” 


The middle section opens “‘a little faster 
with a strong theme for basses in which 
the tenor joins in repetition. 
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The second theme by sopranos (divided) 
and altos is answered in imitation by 
tenors and basses. All voices join in 
unison against a free organ part with 
some interesting, though not difficult, 
cross rhythms, until at the bottom of 
page 5 we find an example of modern 
harmonic treatment which will thrill any 
but the most cold blooded of conserva- 
tives. It is one of the most magnificent 
bits of choral writing to be found any- 
where. 









oe a, earth: hh “Tord bath re- 
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a 


Formidable as it appears, it “comes out” 
well in practice and is easily learned by 
a good choir. 

The third section is almost identical 
with the first. The coda ends with the 
brilliant chord of B major in the upper 
registers of all the voices. 

To organists looking for something new 
in Easter anthems, a thorough examina- 
tion of this work is recommended. It 
is tremendously vital and will instantly 
appeal to both singer in preparation and 
audience on presentation. Taking the 
risk of being personal, the writer tried 
it out in rehearsal last spring on his male 
choir. Ina few moments, both men and 
boys were keenly alert and tremendously 
interested. When a group of choir boys 
unanimously vote a composition to be 
“some anthem’, it is undoubtedly some- 
what out of the beaten path. 





Verses from St. John, 15th Chapter, 
paraphrased poetically; published in 
1916; in E flat. The first page consists 
of a lovely melody for soprano over an 
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7. 
interesting accompaniment through the 
tenor part of which flows a good counter- 
theme. The melody is repeated by full 
chorus partly a capella. 

The second stanza of the poem is set 
to a tenor solo based on a short figure 


TENOR SOLO 


love ye, love ye one an- 


300 
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which undergoes some treatment later in 
the organ part. At the close of this solo 
the soprano solo reappears, followed by 
the choral answer this time broadening 
into a climactic coda. 

In a quiet and less dramatic anthem 
there is apt to be little to differentiate it 
from the numberless others of its sort. 
Mr. James has succeeded in this beauti- 
ful little work in avoiding the familiar 
idiom of the Anglican type. It shows 
rather the influence of Cesar Franck 
without being at all reminiscent. The 
difficulty in writing a “devotional” an- 
them which is distinctive may be well 
appreciated by those of us who have tried 
it. 





MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS 





AT last we have settings of the Evening 
Canticles which have real inspiration in 
every page. They are entirely charac- 
teristic, with and originality and newness 
of treatment that is quite a relief from 
those we are wont to hear. The Mag- 
nificat is based on three themes. The 
first appears in a broad unison at the 
outset. 
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soul doth 


soul doth 


soul doth 


, My soul doth 
Allegro con fuoco (= 182) 


301 Gt. with 





Ld 

Throughout the whole Magnificat, this 
figure is given a prominent place. In the 
Nunc Dimittis, also, it serves to render 
cohesive the dual nature of the Canticles. 
This unity obtained by the constant re- 
currence of the main theme is typical of 
all Mr. James’ work. 

The “lyric” second subject of the Mag- 
nificat is in fine contrast. 





After the solo version, the chorus re- 
peats it with the same harmony and obli- 
gato solo parts for soprano and tenor. 
On page 11, there is a clever union with 
the main subject. 

The third theme is of a contrapuntal 
character and used in a short fugal ex- 


position. There is no strict counter- 
subject though the subject and answer 
follow each other in the four parts in 
regular fashion. Note the altered form 
of the main theme in introducng the fu- 
gal section. This version is in antici- 
pation of its appearance in the Nunc 
Dimittis. 











Page 9, a notable page, typical of the 
modern spirit of Mr. James’ music, con- 
tains some daring but rich and distinctly 
CHORAL writing. 

The Gloria which serves for both Can- 
ticles is based on the first and third sub- 
jects. A unique effect is found obtained 


by a pause just before the last three 
words of the text. 
The Nunc Dimittis open with a devo- 
tional melody for baritone solo. 
= fs 


in peace, in peace, ac 






Thou Thy ser-vant de - part 








The chorus bass and tenor voices take 
up a secondary melody beginning with 
the words “For mine eyes”, with the full 
choir uniting on the words “to be a light” 
where the chief theme of the Magnificat 
is introduced on the organ (tuba). After 
the choral climax, the baritone solo in 
a shortened form is repeated and the com- 
position ends quietly. The Nunc Dimit- 
tis might be sung in non-liturgical 
churches at the close of the service with- 
out the Gloria. 





WE PRAY THEE GRACIOUS LORD 





THis motet demands a chorus of consid- 
erable tonal resource. The parts are all 
divided. Its effectiveness depends in a 
large degree upon a faithful interpreta- 
tion of the composer’s careful markings. 
The form is simple, consisting of a 
broad full section of great harmonic 
richness, 
(iy SS 


We pray Thee, Lord, ac-cept The hymns, ns, the 


(his ee == ———S 


We pray Thee,  gra- cious 








gta - cious 




















23 SSE SS SS E= —_—" = 
305 We pray Thee, gra-cious ord, ac-cept The hymns, the 
beat parry 

se ES 





followed = a yr free fugal exposition 
leading to an exciting climax. 

The first section returns with a new 
close. It is always S interesting to find a 
composer who can say “Amen” musi- 
cally in a new way. In all the James 
works, there is always a new way. ‘This 
motet has a particularly fine one. 

—-=——_— 
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It is a test for any composer to create 
a work of great interest in four short 
pages. That Mr. James has stood the 
test in this instance is witnessed by this 
composition, undoubtedly one of his verv 
best. 


T E D E 


Tue Te Deum in C, published in 1913, 
is another canticle setting quite different 
from the ordinary. We are all familiar 
with the average service music of the 
Anglican type which, with a few nr 
exceptions, seems to be “ground out” 
serve the choral needs of a musical ren- 
dition. While this is the first published 
work of Philip James, he has already 
found a new treatment for the great 
Hymn of Praise which has attracted 
nearly every embryo composer to a trial 
of his skill. The individuality of style 
is already to be found, although not de- 
veloped as in later works. At the very 
beginning, the characteristics which are 
his assert themselves. Outside of the 
well known setting by Horatio Parker, I 
believe, there is no Te Deum by an Am- 
erican composer which has attained a 
place in what is known as “standard” 
repertory. While quite unlike it in 
every way, this Te Deum by James is 
worthy of a place as the second Ameri- 
can Te Deum of note. 





U M iw Cc 
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JusiLaTe in C, published in 1916 under 
the title “O be Joyful in the Lord”, is a 
later composition and may be considered 
a companion piece to the Te Deum in the 
same key. Like all the James works, it 
has a fine unity throughout. There are 
two principal themes and a short inde- 
pendent instrumental figure, all of which 
are used by the composer in a logical, 
effective manner. Examine the bulk of 
“Service” music in general use and note 
the conspicuous lack of any definite plan, 
reminding one of the Biblical allusion to 
the Cre: yas with- 
out form and void.” Mr. James has de- 
monstrated that musical settings can be 
made of the Canticles which are intensely 
effective, modern, and vet choral and in 
clear form. One of the most striking 
passages of the Jubilate— 














P ee t 











of His Name. For the Lord 


Him, and speak good 











DAY Is GENTLY SINKING 





“THE Day is Gently Sinking to a Close”, 
published in 1913, is one of the few 
works by Philip James which may be 
given an effective performance with four 
voices. It is a quiet evening anthem of 
the melodious “devotional” type. The 
chief theme 


erese. 





The day is geo « tly sinking to @ 


“The day is sink - ing 
The day sinking to a 


In swaying 


Sw Celeste py 1 


308 


indicates the atmosphere of the greater 
part of the composition. There are two 
pages of somewhat chromatic, contra- 
puntal character. A rather elaborate 
baritone solo comprises the middle sec- 
tion. The only climax of ff proportions 
creates a fine suspense, followed as it is 
by the effective response by the solo 
baritone. 
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migh, Andhear Thy voice, hear Thy voice: 
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The anthem should be in every choir 
library, especially in churches where 
Vespers are in vogue. 
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Tue Christmas carols are both quaint 
and charming. The anthem “As Now 
the Sun’s Departing Rays” is an inter- 
esting short anthem suitable for evening 
service. It is a beautiful composition. 

To those organists and directors who 
are the least bit progressive—and there 
are many of us who are not—the church 
music of Philip James will be especially 
attractive. While it is modern, it can- 
not be called extreme or futuristic. 
There is never any straining after dis- 
sonant effects, although these are by no 
means infrequent. The matter of ugli- 
ness is, after all, but relative, and after 
studying the music of Vierne, Karg- 
Elert, and Reger, or, to go a step farther, 
of Schoenberg, and Scriabine, one is 
struck by the comparative conservatism 
of James. The trouble is that we have 
not yet arrived at the second decade of 
the twentieth century in our CHURCH 
Music. We are too much content to 
accept the music of yesterday and slow 
to apply the lessons of modern secular 
music to that of the church. But, with 
the liberalization of theology is bound to 
come the freeing of church music in this 
country, and music will be brought into 
its own in the church by men like Philip 
James. Then, the anthem will be of real 
interest to the people, a genuine part of 
the service, and not merely a little rest 
for the minister or a show-piece for the 
choir. 

We have had the saccharine products 
of insipid (de) composers thrust upon 
us for lo, these many years by the com- 
mercial publishers to meet the demand of 
the large mass of ill-equipped organists 
and (alleged) directors, until it has 
seemed as though we never would get 
any choral music written for church use. 
During the war, many of us found we 
could not meet the demand for “Ameri- 
can Music”, especially with the choir. 
It was all either quartet music of the 
flimsiest sort or imitative stuff of equal 
mediocrity. 








The church music of Mr. James is a 
refreshing oasis in a desert waste of 


9 


thousands of so-called “anthems” which 
have neither religious feeling nor the 
slightest musical excellence to commend 
them. 








THE SEC UL AR WORKS 
The Victors (male chorus) . (Ditson) 
The Pride of May (mixed chorus) (Gray) 
I Know a Maiden (mixed chorus) (Gray) 
Spring Song (women’s chorus) (Gray) 


My Little Pretty One (women’s chorus), 


(Gray) 
Lullaby (women’s chorus) (Schirmer) 
Phillis (women’s chorus) (Schirmer) 


Cantata—Spring in Mentone (women’s 


chorus ) (Huntzinger and Dilworth) 
Songs 

The Secret ane and Dilworth) 

Dearie ; (Carl Fischer) 

A Hush Song (Carl Fischer) 

Transit (Carl Fischer) 


“The Victors” is an elaborate part 
song setting for male chorus to Charles 
Hanson Towne’s splendid poem. As a 
memorial to those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice, this composition repre- 
sents possibly the noblest inspiration that 
has come from the Great War. An ade- 
quate performance requires a_ highly 
trained choral organization and no 
greater tribute could be paid than a pre- 
sentation of this work by every American 
male chorus capable of singing it. A 
complete review is impossible but a frag- 
ment from the first page gives a hint of 
the style and atmosphere of this remark- 
able composition. 
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The two choruses for mixed voices 
are early works of a melodious charac- 
ter. In the compositions for women’s 
voices we again find Mr. James in an ex- 
tremely genial mood which he knows 
how to express in the peculiar idiom. of 
that type of vocal combination. These 
choruses are all quite easy and should be 
useful to choral organizations. 
(Concluded on page 110) 
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T has been remarked by a cyni- 
cal critic that wherever English- 
| men gather together in any part 
of the world “From Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand” they invariably 
do two things: they play cricket, and 
they sing the Hallelujah Chorus. This 
national characteristic illustrates the En- 
glishman’s unswerving loyalty to the tra- 
ditions of his native country. There are 
many more interesting games than 
cricket, and there are certainly many 
finer choral works than the Hallelujah 
Chorus; but the average Englishman is 
unconscious of the fact. The influence 
of early training and association is alto- 
gether too much for him, so he goes 
through life in the firm belef that the 
game of cricket and the Hallelujah 
Chorus represent, in their respective 
lines, the acme of human achievement. 
Putting aside any further reference to 
the English national game, let us ex- 
amine the claim to supremacy so fre- 
quently brought forward on behalf of 
Handel’s oratorio The Messiah. Gener- 
ations of English musicians have lived 
and died in the firm belief that this work 
represents all that is good and great in 
the realm of oratorio. 

This sublime faith has been fostered 
by countless performances of the work. 
The puny efforts of the village choir; 
the vast—and useless—achievement of 
the triennial Handel Festival ;—all have 
tended to foster and encourage blind 
adoration of a work which will, if im- 
partially examined, be found lacking in 
almost every attribute of greatness. In 
this country all the great seasons of the 
Christian church—Christmas, Passion- 
tide, and Easter—are celebrated by per- 
formances of Handel’s Messiah. There 
is really very little justification for this 
constant repetition of music which, after 
all, is mostly commonplace, and fre- 
quently so inappropriate to the sacred 
text as to border on the ludicrous. 

To illustrate the effect of this “sub- 
lime” oratorio upon musicians of cul- 
ture who approach it in mature years for 








‘ 


the first time, I may relate a perfectly 
true story, as told to me by a dear friend 
of former years, George Alexander Os- 
borne (whose lighter piano pieces may 
still be found occasionally in popular 
collections ). 

Osborne used to relate that two of his 
friends—Ernst, the celebrated violinist, 
and Stephen Heller, the pianist—were 
passing a few days in London. Noticing 
that a performance of The Messiah was 
to be given, they decided to attend, as 
neither of them had ever heard the 
oratorio. On the following day Os- 
borne asked Heller how he had enjoyed 
the performance. “Enjoyed,” said Hel- 
ler; “Why, my dear Osborne, Ernst and 
I stood it as long as we could, but it be- 
came so tiresome that we left after 
about an hour, and went to see Astley’s 
circus, where we had a very pleasant 
time.” 

The late Sir John Stainer, not many 
years before his death, stated that, in 
his opinion, the slavish adulation of 
Handel’s Messiah had done much to re- 
tard the natural growth of music in 
England. For this outspoken declara- 
tion Sir John was severely criticised; 
vet there can be little doubt that he was 
entirely right. And if this was true 
of music in England at that time, is it 
not probable that a blind and unreason- 
ing admiration for the oratorio may have 
the same baneful influence upon Ameri- 
can musicians, particularly upon those 
engaged in church work? 

I have already stated that the music 
of this oratorio is often so inappropriate 
to the sacred text as to border upon the 
ludicrous. In the last analysis, we are 
compelled to admit that vocal music 
must be judged by its suitability, or 
otherwise, to the text. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of music wedded to 
sacred words, and especially when the 
text is selected from the scriptures. 
Here there can be no trifling, for every 
word is hallowed by association with al- 
most every form of religious belief. If 
we apply this simple test to The Messiah, 
we shall realize the weakness of the 
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work, notwithstanding the tunefulness 
and popularity of many of the numbers. 

Let us take a few samples, at random, 
by way of illustration. Read the lament 
of the great Hebrew prophet (Isaiah 
53). “All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all.” Surely 
never were more pathetic words penned 
concerning the Mon of Sorrows: yet 
Handel treats this sublime text with an 
absolute disregard of propriety. The 
music is, in fact, a rollicking strain which 
would be quite apropriate in a Gilbert 
and Sullivan comic opera. It is as 
though Handel wished to say, “Yes, all 
we like sheep have gone astray, but we 
had a jolly good time doing it!’ Only 
in the concluding bars of this chorus 
does the composer rise to a proper ap- 
preciation of the text: and the wonder 
is that after writing these few closing 
measures he did not cancel, with a stroke 
of his pen, all that he had previously 
written. 

Again, can anything be more trivial or 
inappropriate than the much-lauded 
chorus (if indeed it be a chorus) “For 
unto us a Child is born’? Here the 
music descends to the level of a mere 
jig—a hornpipe, in fact. Even the ma- 
jestic outbursts of tone at the words 
Wonderful! Counsellor! are disfigured 
by an accompaniment of senseless, twid- 
dling semiquavers in commonplace 
thirds, absolutely devoid of meaning and 
purpose. Can we wonder that such 
stuff excites ridicule in the minds of 


those unhampered by tradition? There: 


is an old story of one who attended a 
performance of the oratorio, and thus 
described his impressions of this num- 
ber :—“At one time a number of elderly 
ladies rose and asserted, with great em- 
phasis, ‘For unto us a Child is born’”; 
upon which a number of venerable gen- 
tlemen arose, and responded with the 
perfectly natural remark, “Wonderful!” 

Another familiar example of music 
inappropriate to the text may be found 
in the first chorus, “And the Glory of 
the Lord.’ The words are inspiring, 
and might well excite the highest ef- 


forts of the composer; yet we find 
merely a trivial minuet-like theme, suit- 
able to any commonplace text, or better 
perhaps as a mere tune, without words 
of any kind. 

The Hallelujah chorus is better, cer- 
tainly, but it is by no means worthy of 
the idolatry which has been wasted upon 
it. 

Compare it, for example, with Beetho- 
ven’s really sublime “Hallelujah” chorus 
from his oratorio The Mount of Olives. 
Here we have music that rises to the oc- 
casion, and which is in every way wor- 
thy of the text. There is a tradition 
that the Handel Hallelujah was once 
arranged for two flutes and a banjo! 
The possibilities of this unique orchestra- 
tion may be realized if we imagine the 
two flutes holding the sustained notes 
King of Kings, etc., and the banjo re- 
sponding, “plunk-a-plunk-plunk” for the 
Hallelujah. 

The use of the fugal form is charac- 
teristic of the Handelian period, and 
composers often adopt it with fine ef- 
fect. In The Messiah, ‘however, it is 
frequently used—to be perfectly frank— 
as mere “padding,” and it emphasizes 
passages in which the text might be 
more appropriately treated. As an in- 
stance of this the chorus And He shall 
purify the sons of Levi may be quoted. 
To illustrate my meaning, let me refer 
to a forgotten oratorio entitled “Ruth,” 
written by some English composer of the 
mid-Victorian period. In this remark- 
able work the composer devotes many 
pages of the score to a long fugue, set 
to the words “And his name was Boaz.” 
After listening to this number, no one 
could have any doubt as to the patrony- 
mic of Naomi’s kinsman. It is possible 
that Handel, in writing his long and 
rather uninteresting fugal chorus And 
He shall purify the sons of Levi may 
have wished to impress upon his audi- 
ence the necessity for a thorough cleans- 
ing of the Levites ; but even if we admit 
that some of the sons of Levi were un- 
worthy of their priestly office, it must be 
confessed that Handel’s insistence upon 
their purification seems a little like “rub- 

(Concluded on page 110) 
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NE of our musical journals has 
recently discussed the much- 

O mooted question why musicians 

are called cranks. “The fault 

lies in the art of music itself,” 

says the writer, “which is 3c ev- 
clusive that it does not lead to the study 
of literature, history or life in general.” 
This does not lead to a very definite con- 
clusion. In fact, it rather begs the ques- 
tion. I suppose the word “crank” comes 
down to us through Anglo-Saxon de- 
rivation. Nautical men—in England at 
least—are familiar with it, for a “cranl:” 
boat is one that is poorly balanced and 
unsteady, therefore easily upset. The 
Germans apply the word to people who 
are upset or unsteady in mind or body, 
hence “krank” or sick; and in common 
parlance we call “cranks” those pecu- 
liarly balanced people—they may as well 
be philosophers or parsons as musicians 
—whom rough contact with the world 
easily upsets. To illustrate :— 

In a city not a thousand miles from 
nowhere it happened once-upon-a-time 
that a young woman planned to be mar- 
ried. She was a singer, and for a num- 
ber of years she had been soloist in her 
own home church, of the Universalist 
denomination ; but in her progress up the 
ladder of fame she had recently trans- 
ferred her professional (but not her re- 
ligious) allegiance to a neighboring Con- 
gregattonal church. The wedding was 
to take place in the Universalist church. 
The organists of the two churches stood 
equally well professionally and were the 
best of friends, and when it became 
known that the bride had chosen him 
of the Congregational persuasion to play 
for the ceremony nobody dreamed that 
there would be any objection to his doing 
so. To everybody’s surprise the Univer- 
salist organist balked. He refused un- 
compromisingly to let his Congregationai 
rival play the organ for that wedding. 
No amount of persuasion would move 
him; and in the end he had his way—at 
least to the extent of preventing the other 
man from playing—for the bride, rather 
than submit to his dictation, gave up the 


proposed service in church and was mar- 
ried at home. 

Again, in a city not a thousand miles 
from the World Building, a wedding was 
being arranged. A visiting organist from 
a larger city, a man of high social and 
professional standing and an old-time 
friend of the bride’s family, was to be 
asked to play the organ. But when the 
church - organist was approached—sup- 
posedly as a matter of form, his conseni 
being taken for granted—he planted his 
pedal extremities firmly on the keys (of 
the church) and pawed the air with a 
manual dexterity worthy of a_ better 
cause. The social influence of the fam- 
ily, backed by the ecclesiastical influence 
of the reigning bishop, procured a deci- 
sion in favor of the bride, and the visit- 
ing organist officiated at the organ. But 
the defeated man swore by all the fue 
and reedy gods of the organ chamber that 
never again should an interloper be per- 
mitted to play his organ—that is. unless 
the full fee were turned over to hinsclf 
—and so far as I know none ever did 
so long as he held the job. 

Now, what has public opinion to say 
about such occurrences; and in how far 
is this opinion justified? In these in- 
stances it promptly condemned the or- 
ganists, hinted at a lack of mental bal- 
ance, and called them—when mildly dis- 
posed—cranks, otherwise by harsher 
names. Who is the organist, it ex- 
claimed, that he should arrogate to him- 
self authority over the bride on this “day 
of days!” God made him a little lower 
than the sexton and the caterer. He re- 
ceives his fee; and therefor he agrees to 
furnish a processional march and a re- 
cessional quickstep, and—as a sort of 
curtain-riser—to feed the assembling 
guests on musical sweets such as “O 
Promise Me” and other favorite airs of 
the bride. Here his duties and his au- 
thority end, declared public opinion. 
And while we musicians may not always 
agree with the public’s viewpoint, es- 
pecially in matters musical, we must ad- 
init that herein it was justified by fact. 

But public opinion always goes one 
step further and includes in its sweeping 
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condemnation the whole profession of 
organists. What isolated individuals do 
all organists are accused of doing. 
Doubtless it is not justified in genevraliz- 
ing quite so broadly; but it keenly ;utes 


the indisputable fact that though an or-- 


ganist may depart thus from the ordi- 
nary courtesies of human intercourse he 
still remains in good professional stand- 
ing. It draws its own conclusions as to 
the rest of us, and if it .s to our Jisad- 
vantage it is largely our own fault. 

What the public in its is:ratience fails 
to consider is that every man suffers 
from the limitations of his prefession 
or business. The so-called ethics of his 
profession looms disproportionately large 
on his mental horizon. “In a_ world 
where men and institutions work as upon 
a sloping roof with a perpetual tendency 
to slide ‘into the abyss of inefficiency,” 
he and his associates have agreed upon 
certain procedures as essential to their 
own safety; and these, sooner or later, 
he inevitably tries to project, to his ad- 
vantage, into the greater world of affairs. 
When, therefore, the physician or the 
dentist or the minister—or the organist— 
lays down arbitrary rules which he forces 
his patrons to observe, he is not neces- 
sarily narrow nor hypocritical, nor is he 
necessarily suffering ffom an exag- 
gerated sense of his own importance in 
the world. His professional motive may 
even be high. Human nature reacts 
sometimes rather unexpectedly to the 
events of life, and a man may so believe 
in the righteousness of a perverted view- 
point as to be willing to suffer for con- 
science sake. For “there is a spiritual 
alchemy which transmutes the base metal 
of self-interest into the gold of con- 
science.” In his efforts to secure a com- 
fortable position astride the ridgepole a 
man may quite have forgotten that there 
are other climbers besides himself. In 
constantly focussing his gaze upon the 
limited field of his own professional ac- 
tivity he may have developed an astigma- 
tism of the mental vision. The line that 
normally separates the domain of 
“meum” from that of “tuum” may. have 
become badly deflected. 

But when all possible explanations and 
excuses have been offered, we. are still 


far from a justification of the ungener- 
ous attitude of the organists in the two 
illustrations I have given. Naive self- 
interest was the foundation upon which 
they built, however they may have suc- 
ceeded in deceiving themselves ; and self- 
interest as a foundation never insures an 
enduring structure. It is too purely in- 
dividualistic to have place in the give- 
and-take of a soéffl community. When 
we asume the duties and responsibilities 
of church organist we dedicate ourselves 
to social service. The church—presum- 
ably—existed before we undertook to 
play its organ, and it will be there after 
we have gone our way. The organist 
does not even own his own instrument. 
Only so far as he is its temporary cus- 
todian can he say “my organ”; and only 
in so far as he uses it for social services 
has he a moral right to its control. The 
church accords him and his’ pupils cer- 
tain reasonable practice privileges; but 
he has no reason to object if it refuses 
to do so or if it grants similar favors to 
pupils of other teachers, for the organ 
is the property of the church, not of the 
organist. He may be permitted to use 
the organ for public recitals; but if he 
assumes a dog-in-the-manger attitude and 
snarls whenever other organists are in- 
vited to play he intrudes his own jealous 
egotism and his viewpoint deserves no- 
body’s sympathy. “Blessed are the 
meek ;” and the post of organist should 
be a happy preparation for that inheri- 
tance of the earth that is promised us. 

Most churches lie dormant six days 
out of every seven, because their doors 
are closed to the public. They stand, 
untaxed, on prominent public sites, but 
return little in social service. The aver- 
age organ is still more moribund, and 
you and I, average organists, make it 
our business to see that it doesn’t get 
any livelier. 

We needn’t worry much about the 
public in its dealings with the recalcit- 
rant organist. In the general scheme of 
affairs the organist does not cut a large 
figure. The public may not always be 
able to cope with a railroad, with its 
“public-be-damned” policy; but the or- 
ganist, with his feeble imitation of the 

(Concluded on page 110) 
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be. the teacher of a list of 
musicians that include men on 
T the Atlantic seaboard whose 
names are household words in 
musicdom of the Pacific coast 
and Californians whose fame 
has traversed the width of a continent 
and reached our opera-sick Metropolis, 
is no small achievement for a native 
American in an age whose cross-eyed 
‘ glance saw only Europe when it looked 
for music. Harrison M. Wild was born 
in Hoboken, N. J., March 6th, 1861, and 
with that successful event indelibly im- 
pressed upon the future music history of 
America he left the waters of the Hud- 
son behind him and sought the shores of 
Lake Michigan,—an accident of his life 
for which musical Chicago will be for- 
ever grateful. 


Mr. Wild is not only a musician; he 
is a man beloved by all who know him. 
Possessed with a rare temperament, he 
wields his magnetic influence as success- 
fully before his choir in Grace Episcopal 
Church (Chicago) as before the several 
hundred voices of the famous Apollo 
Club, of which he has been Conductor 
since 1898. Mr. Wild, to quote Karleton 
Hacket in The Musician, is “a tall, spare 
- man, of dark complexion, with gray, 
keen, rather deep set, blue eyes with the 
commander’s glint in them, and an at- 
mosphere always about him of the most 
intense energy.” When a thing must be 
done, it is Mr. Wild’s policy to “pitch in 
and do it.” 


“I am not a howler for things Ameri- 
can,” says Mr. Wild, “but I am a howler 
for things and people American that are 
the equal in purpose, honesty, and high 
idealism with things and people foreign, 
and I want to see the American come 
into his own as teacher, musician, and 
artist as he has in everything else—arms 
included.” As to his philosophy of be- 
ing a successful musician we quote him 
again from The Musician: “The only 


thing that a man has to depend on is his 
own conviction of the truth.” Mr. Wild 
would study what others think, he would 
investigate tradition and know what it 
says, but in the end if the musician “is 
really to be a man, he must give the 
thing out as he feels it himself. To be 
bound down by tradition, so that you do 
a thing not because you believe it right, 
but because somebody has said that it 
ought to be done in that particular man- 
ner, is not only shirking your own duty, 
but cramping your own soul.” 

No man could achieve the outstanding 
record as teacher, organist, and conduc- 
tor Mr. Wild has achieved unless he were 
a man of temperament, and knew how 
to use it. His clear understanding of 
the ultimate end of art in music he has ir- 
refutably proved both by example and by 
precept. “No matter how accurately we 
might play the notes, if we did not make 
the deeper message ring clearly forth, I 
should feel that we had done nothing. 
Music is of far higher purpose than any 
mere technical proficiency can ever 
attain.” 


And of Harrison M. Wild the organ 
world is proud. It is a rare accomplish- 
ment for one human being to achieve the 
business success of a teacher, the artistic 
temperament of the interpreter, and the 
magnetic personality of the conductor, 
and all the while build up a host of 
pupils, transform them into friends and 
send them broadcast over the land; but 
Mr. Wild has achieved it, and ever and 
anon do these scattered pupils, amid the 
busy scenes of the modern age musician, 
withdraw, in the heart of their minds, 
from the busy world in which they move, 
and journey backward down the years 
that may have passed since they took 
heir last lesson from their friend and 
eacher, pausing awhile to refresh them- 
selves in the memory of the example, 
precept, and friendship of Harrison M. 
Wild. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


JITH the purpose of giving some fa- 
vorable publicity to the works of 
American composers, and incidently in- 
creasing my own knowledge in their di- 
rection, during the Xmas holiday I 
wrote to some of the leading publishers 
asking them to forward to me any works 
published by them which they would con- 
sider to be truly representative of Amer- 
ican effort coming under the category of 
“sacred”. In all cases the replies were 
prompt and courteous and showed an 
evident desire to further the interests of 
the represented composers. I wish to 
publicly thank them not only for their 
immediate help but also because as or- 
ganists we owe them a debt of gratitude 
for the innumerable ways in which they 
have assisted the cause of church music 
on this continent and I desire to em- 
phasize the sincerity of my thanks be- 
cause I intend to criticize in a general 
way the obviously low standard of works 
which were considered “representative”. 
I wish to disclaim any possible imputa- 
tion that I am looking downwards from 
above—that there is in my writing that 
odious ingredient known as Patronage. 
As a matter of fact I count myself as one 
who possesses but limited inward _ re- 
sources as far as talent is concerned— 
this I cannot help—but I am determined 
to keep my mind and spirit sensitive to 
all helpful external stimuli—of books, of 
performance, of intercourse, and of per- 
sonal criticism, for I realize that without 
that mental attitude life must be a fail- 
ure. So I write with the feeling and im- 
plication that my readers, whoever they 
may be, share with me this same mental 
receptivity. 





Reconstruction is in the air. We in- 
hale it: it is being transformed into red 
blood: it is the constant theme of de- 
bating societies ; it is the staple theme of 
“letters to the editor”: the air of parlia- 
ments and even senates is redolent with 
its presence. Economic conditions are 
to be improved; every working-man is 
to have a living wage ; working hours are 


to be reduced to the minimum; and 
Christabel Pankhurst assures the Eng- 
lish women that when the English par- 
liament has a majority of her sex as 
members every house in the country will 
be heated, lighted, and the cooking done, 
by electricity. Nor is this a dream. We 
are living in a psychological moment in 
the history of the world. All our ideals 
will not be realized, the progress will 
possibly be sectional, but it will be per- 
manent and signal, if not complete. The 
chronological order of advancement has 
been prophesied to be as follows: Eco- 
nomics, Science, Education. To these 
we would add as a coda, Art. , 

Let me deliver my burden right here: 
Nothing in the world needs reconstruc- 
tion or a higher standard that American 
Church music and if the standard is to 
be raised at all it will be mainly raised 
by the united efforts of composers and 
publishers. Have we the will to look 
this fact in the face? If not, we are un- 
worthy of our high calling and incapable 
of meeting the national, sacred, and ar- 
tistic issues in the spirit of the tradition 
created by our soldiers on the bloody 
fields of Flanders. 

The “representative” music I have re- 
ceived leads me to this pessimistic con- 
clusion. Now some of the music I have 
received is distinctly good. By this I do 
not mean that it has the originality or 
command of a genius (there was only 
one composer reviewed who possesses an 
abundance of true musical ideas com- 
bined with a thorough mastery of technic 
and musical logic) but it is good from 
the perspective of a lower standard. 
From the standard which cultured musi- 
cians use when they set a value to secu- 
lar music, most of the music to which I 
refer is little above the mediocre. It 
shows that while some of the composers 
have creative ability they have never 
given themselves the discipline necessary 
to acquire an absolute mastery of re- 
source and technic. A distinctive theme 
will be announced to be immediately for- 
gotten: a superb modulation will startle 
the ear and make the mind expectant, 
to be quickly turned to bathos ; that there 
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is such a thing as development seems to 
be almost unknown. The general style 
and quality would seem to indicate that 
the chief function of the composer was 
not to write excellent music, but to avoid 
academicism. 

If this be so it need have caused them 
little worry, for there is little in their 
works that would tend to indicate that 
they have had any profound scholastic 
training. It must not be forgotten that 
“education can create nothing, it can only 
develop faculties which are natural and 
inborn” and it is quite doubtful if any 
truly musical genius has been lost to the 
world because of academic training, 
though it is quite possible, and even prob- 
able that some composers would have 
had .greater technical freedom without 
the training they had: but it is a cer- 
tainty that many would have been super- 
ior composers than they were had they 
gone through an academic course. The 
fact of the matter is that the word “aca- 
demic” has become almost synonymous 
with pedantry and narrow-mindedness. 
In reality, of course, it matters not 
whether the training has been academic 
in any sense but it profoundly matters 
whether the training has been efficient 
and adequate. And herein lies the weak 
spot—again speaking generally—of our 
composers of sacred music: they strive 
for originality without surveying the 
storehouse of their available musical ma- 
terial, and without paying enough atten- 
tion to, and mastering the mechanics of, 
music. They appear to forget that the 
only originality that is worth while is 
that which comes by mastering the rules 
and technic and then forgetting all about 
them—as Stanford points out in his 
“Musical Composition”—and that that 
originality which supposedly comes by 
giving mind and emotion free play, 
untrammeled and unfettered by either 
past or present discipline, is not so much 
originality as license. 


The sure path to higher creative 
achievement lies through discipline and 
knowledge via the route of sustained per- 
severance. In Sharper Knowlson’s 
“Originality” is a section which shows 
that the human mind has an instinct for 


working the easiest way, and the author 
likens it to the principle known in science 
as the Principle of the Least Action. He 
tells the story of an industrious German 
who had travelled every civilized coun- 
try on the globe and was asked on his 
return home for his most outstanding 
conception. His reply was “That all men 
loff lazee.” I am deeply convinced that 
our composers will have to distinguish 
between the profitable and economic ef- - 
fort of the mind when it operates ac- 
cording to the Principle of the Least Ac- 
tion, and the psychologically illegitimate 
action (or inaction) of the mind when it 
works (or does not work) according to 
the Principle of the Loff Lazee. 

This last principle is particularly in 
evidence in the accompaniments which 
are presumably written for the organ but 
which at best are but poor specimens of 
a poor piano style. The intrinsic quali- 
ties of pure organ style are (a) long sus- 
tained notes, and (b) contrast of tone 
colors, but these are entirely fogotten, 
and instead of these things, and those 
rhythmic figures which are very telling 
on a responsive organ and are pregnant 
with materials for development, we are 
treated to pages of tune (reminding one 
of Mark Andrews’ poetic alliterations, 
“the simperings of Simper and maund- 
derings of Maunder’”) and an accom- 
paniment covering page after page of 
nothing but repeated notes which to me 
are-the corporeal embodiment of the 
Principle of Loff Lazee. 


Time and space forbid me to refer to 
other and equally serious faults. At the 
risk of, being somewhat disjointed in my 
remarks I must proceed to state that the 
higher standard which I am advocating 
must be applied not only to cantatas and 
anthems but also to the hymn-tunes. 
Only in this way will the work of musi- 
cally educating our congregations be suc- 
cessful. It will be of little avail to have 
Parry’s “I was glad”, Stanford’s “The 
Lord is my Shepherd”, or Parker’s 
“Now Sinks the Sun” if at the same ser- 
vice we have “Shall We Gather at the 
River” and the specimens of which it is 
a type. Endeavor along this line must 
be well diluted with tact, especially when 
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people and parson love the “old time 
tunes”. But in this regard I think I can 
give a valuable hint. It is contained in 
the following extract from a letter which 
I have just received from an eminent 
American organist : 

“T have recently completed another ex- 
haustive study of the words and tunes of 
our hymn-book from cover to cover 

I drew up a list for my own use 
and the Vicar’s of all the good musical 
material contained therein, and of all the 
hymns which we could serviceably make 
use of: finding the best tune for the 
words not well set, and trying to sift out 
the tons of stuff in the book. I have 
found that of 795 hymns we can use 333 
as occasion requires. I made a list of 
275 hymns set to good tunes, and an- 
other 260 of which I counselled a very 
careful use.” 

My own observation leads me to the 
conclusion that while tremendous mis- 
chief is created by adopting a low stand- 
ard of art, the low standard of art is due 
to appropriating to ourselves the ready- 
made opinions of others (not always au- 
thorities) and the temptation to which 
musicians are nearly always beset—to let 
emotion gain the ascendant over reason- 
able judgment. During the past year I 
did not fail to notice that a writer of real 
distinction while getting poetic over cer- 
tain obvious cantilenés writes quite con- 
temptuously of Basil Harwood’s “Dithy- 
ramb”. Now this piece which is known 
to all organists worthy of the name, has 
been described by a conservative writer 
as “epochmaking”’, doubtless because of 
the composer’s consummate mastery of 
what Abdy Williams in his “Rhythm of 
of Modern Music” calls “a high, artistic, 
and intellectual sense of rhythm”, and be- 
cause of the superlative way in which he 
has blended the dramatic and lyric styles. 
Of course Harwood’s “Dithyramb” is 
the dithyramb of a cultured Occidental 
and not that of a spirit-possessed Orien- 
tal. 

America is making giant strides in the 
cultivation, in the home, the school, its 
numerious Conservatories and Univer- 
sities and concert-halls. In most of these 
secular spheres the standard is very high. 
We shall only improve our standard of 


church music as we elevate it to the high 
secular standard and the two. standards 


become one. I am interested to find sup- 
port for this belief in Edward Dickin- 
son’s “Music in the Western Church’, 
whose chapters on Problems of Church 
Music in America—well is worth read- 
ing: 

“There would be a much nearer ap- 
proach to a reconcilement of these dif- 
ferences [diversity of sacred and secular 
standards], and the cause of church 
music would be in a far more promising 
condition, if there were a closer sym- 
pathy between the standard of music 
within the church and that prevailing in 
educated society outside A se- 
cularized style of church music means 
decadence. But the vitality of ecclesias- 
tical art has always seemed to depend 
upon retaining a conscious touch with the 
large art movements of the world, and 
church music has certainly never thrived, 
when, in consequence of neglect or com- 
placency, it has been suffered to become 
inferior to its rival”. 

To this essential end we must first look 
to our talented composers. They un- 
doubtedly have the requisite natural en- 
dowments, but, unfortunately, as a body 
they have not the technical equipment 
necessary to give expression to their best 
ideas. It matters not how trained the 
artist’s eye may be, the picture will not 
be worth the price of the canvas if deft- 
ness of hand is lacking and the colors 
are badly mixed: it matters not how im- 
aginative and temperamental a man may 
be, if he is not a master of verbal ex- 
pression he can never be a true poet, he 
must be content to be a verse-maker : our 
composers will never deservedly reach 
eminence until they have mastered their 
material. At present they are nothing 
but music manufacturers. 

I have already gone beyond my limits 
of space and I must end without express- 
ing myself as fully as I would like. But 
now the war is over and our faces are set 
towards the dawn let us resolve that a: 
composers (by abandoning the Principle 
of the Loff Lazee), we write only music 
which will satisfy our hi,hest aspira- 
tions ; that as publishers we publish them 

(Concluded on page 110) 
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WILL C. MACFARLANE 
‘*Thine O Lerd’*’ 





N a previous article, the little unac- 

companied anthem, “Hide Me Under 
the Shadow of Thy Wings”, by West, 
was discussed. This time quite a dif- 
ferent style and type of choral number is 
chosen. “Thine O Lord”, by Will C. 
Macfarlane (published by Schirmer), I 
regard as one of the best anthems by an 
American composer. It is a_ strong, 
virile, and straightforward setting of an 
ascription of praise, and although simple 
in one way, it requires very careful treat- 
ment to bring out its finest features, 
rhythmic, harmonic, and melodic. 

It starts energetically and ff; and this 
means that the attack of the first note 
must not only employ the full power of 
the voices, but that there must be also 
an added stress on the word Thine itself. 
A still further stress should be placed on 
the second beat of this first measure, 
even in the soprano part, although this 
is only a sustained note, for there is 
plainly a syncopated effect demanded, 
whereby the second beat requires even 
more stress than the first. A still fur- 
ther effect of vitality may also be had 
by slightly detaching the first and second 
beats from each other in the lower three 
parts. The words is the should be very 


crisply enunciated and a fairly strong ac- 
cent be placed on each syllable of the 
word greatness. 


The following passage, on page three, 





should have the effect of one beat to the 
measure, i. e., the first beat in each must 
be very strongly accented, the tempo, of 


course, being sufficiently rapid to accen- 
tuate this effect. The chief words, 
greatness, pow’r, glory, etc., ought also 
to be enunciated with special clarity, 
which always reinforces the stress or ac- 
cent given in the attack of the tone itself. 

The passages on page four, For all that 
is in the heavens, should be delivered with 
the same feeling of one beat to the meas- 
ure that those on page three had, but in 
this case the tone is soft and delicate, very 
pure, and with the crescendo and dimin- 
uendo indicated, very carefully worked 
out. Page four is also more legato and 
cantabile in character than page three, 
and gives contrast to the first part of the 
anthem in this respect as well as dyna- 
mically. 

The word earth, sung by tenors and 
basses on the second line of page five, 
might have a very marked diminuendo, 
ending pp., though care must be taken 
that the th of the word be distinct. The 
word thine at the end of this line has a 
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quick and very considerable crescendo, 
the last quarter-note of which ought to 
have a marked accent just as it is re- 
leased. The four measures organ pas- 
sage immediately following must not be 
retarded in the least, but have the effect 
(which the crescendo tends to increase) 
of rushing right into the repetition of the 
main subject of the anthem on Thine O 
Lord, thereby very much increasing the 
force and energy of this attack. Begin- 
ning with the last measure of the top line 
of page seven, a slight acceleration of the 
time (always keeping the rhythm of one 
beat to the measure in evidence) will 
very materially heighten the effect of the 
(Concluded on page 111) 
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(Concluded from page 99) 


“Spring in Mentone” is characterized 
as a “Waltz Cycle” for women’s chorus 
with alto solo. There is an orchestral 
accompaniment. It is graceful and mel- 
odious; “the engaging and diversified 
rhythms of the waltz ebb and flow 
and gain piquancy by reason of their 
contrast with the plaintive charm of the 
alto solo.” The little Cantata contains 
no serious vocal difficulties. 

The four songs are all rather short. 
They have the characteristic attractive- 
ness of all the James music; that elu- 
sive beauty which grows with famil- 
iarity. 

In surveying the all too small output 
from the pen of Philip James, we can- 
not but hope that it will grow larger in 
the years to come. Fine as the secular 
music is, it would seem that the field of 
church music which has been so shame- 
fully neglected by our composers of merit 
might offer a channel for the efforts of 
the one man of recent years who seems 
capable of making a genuine contribu- 
tion to it. 

If the members of the American organ 
world would render a service to Ameri- 
can church music, the opportunity lies in 
a careful, sympathetic study and fre- 
quent performance of the works of 
Philip James. 





VIEWPOIN T—True 


(Concluded from page 103) 


methods of high finance, presents no 
problem. He is a hired servant and is 
easily dismissed. Today he may set his 
little will against public opinion ; tomor- 
row he will be gone and the place thereof 
will know him no more. 

But for us, as organists, the matter 
may not be so lightly dismissed. One 
wholly self-centered member of the pro- 
fession may bring upon us all the con- 
tempt of the public. Let us have self- 
interest, if we must, if we cannot rise 
above it; but let it be on a professional, 
not on an individual plane. The lowest 
professional ideal, 1. e., the greatest bene- 








fit to the greatest number, is none too 
exalted ; but still it would lead to a saner 
scheme of ethics than narrow individual- 
ism. If one of our number, then, is him- 
self too short-sighted to work for the 
general good, the rest of us, purely in 
self-defense, should shame him into it. 
This is not a high ideal, but at least it is 
a practical one; and it may serve as a 
foothold for further advance—individ- 
ually and collectively—towards a plane 
of consciousness on which self-interest 
is not the dominating motive. 


CHURCH MUSIC — Sanders 


(Concluded from page 108) 


and give them’ the publicity to which 
their high qualities entitle them; and 
that as organists and choirmasters we 
clear out the débris from our music cab- 
inets and give them a deserving place in 
our repertoire. To this end we must 
focus our attention and effort and be 
careful lest, while looking for social 
and economic advancement, we forget 
the role in which we can play a preém- 
inent part, viz: that of raising the stand- 
ard of church music. 

To this end and this work THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST and the American Guild 
of Organists have started and will con- 
tinue to exert an increasing and untold 
power towards so desirable an accom- 
plishment,—if each of us realize the re- 
sponsibility as an individual one. 











AMONG RECITALISTS 


Francis Sanford Dewire, St. John’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 12. 

J. Frank Frysinger, Salem Lutheran 
Church, Moline, Ili., Dec. 27; second 
recital Dec. 29. 

J. Lawrence Erb, Auditorium of the 
University of Illinois, weekly recitals, 
Sunday afternoons. 

Gordon Balch Nevin, First Presby- 
terian Church, Greensburgh, Pa., Jan. 
14. 

Edna A. Treat, University of Illinois, 
Jan. 12. 

H. L. Yerrington, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Norwich, Conn., Jan. 1. 
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LACK OF PREPARATION 


NE hundred and one candidates were 

present at the annual examination in 
1918; forty-seven of these aspirants 
failed to obtain an average which would 
gain for them the certificate of the Guild. 
These failures proved, in many cases. 
that there had been inadequate prepara- 
tion. We first notice the theoretical di- 
vision. Among the first requisites of 
proficiency in any musical work there 
should be the ability to identify the var- 
ious tones of the scale, and an occasional 
chromatic. When the key has been an- 
nounced, any candidate should be able 
to tabulate notes played at a tempo of 40 
per minute, but many were unable to ap- 
proximate the correct ones. The marks 
awarded ranged from zero to 4, out of a 
possible 9. The paper work in harmony 
and figured bass was often crude to the 
last degree. In counterpoint many inex- 
cusable errors were apparent, showing 
ignorance of the most ordinary rules. 
The same remark is applicable to the at- 
tempts at composition of a sentence and 
in the answers given to fugue subjects. 
In short, the failures indicated deplor- 
able lack of appreciation of the demands 
and evident neglect of preparation. 


In “General Musical Knowledge” the 
answers were often such as to prove that 
Lavignac’s book had not been carefully 
perused, and there were several instances 
of zero marking by the examiners. In the 
organ examination the marks for accur- 
acy in performance of the prepared 
pieces were, in a few instances, less than 
one-third of the requirement. In sight 
reading of the trio there was evident lack 
: of nerve control. This was also the case 

in transposing, in which test some of the 
failures were most lamentable. Har- 
monization of melody, playing from fig- 
ured base, and attempts at modulation 
were quite incorrect in many instances. 
The examiners are loath to give unfa- 
vorable markings, but they are forced to 
: do so when the work submitted is of poor 

quality. This article is not written in a 

spirit of censure, but as a warning 








against carelessness. There are no 
other examinations of this exact nature 
in this country, and candidates require 
especial preparation. The most painful 
duty of the Chairman of the Examina- 
tion Committee, as Registrar, is to be 
obliged to notify candidates that they 
have failed, and it is therefore devoutly 
hoped that the writer will have fewer 
cases of this description to deal with as a © 
result of the next examination. 





CHOIR TRAINING — Gale 
(Concluded from page 109) 


brilliant climax at the end of the page. 
Come back to tempo I in the last two 
measures of the second line of this page, 
giving considerable weight and clarity to 
the words Thou Art—e.x-alt-ed right 
here. The ¢ in art and alt must be very 
emphatic and all these five notes slightly 
detached. 

These points must be carried out to 
an even greater extent in the following 
two measures, marked Largo, while the 
final three measures to which the syllable 
bove is sung must be extremely legato 
(without, however, any sliding from one 
note into another, or even a suggestion 
of portamento) though given with the 
full force and power of each voice. 

The effect of the high A in the soprano 
part in the next to the last measure is 
totally unexpected by the hearers, and is 
therefore correspondingly thrilling and 
electrifying if done well by the singers. 
The tone must be very pure, resonant, 
and carrying in quality, without being in 
the least forced. It should shine, sparkle, 
and scintilate, and shine with a wondrous 
glow. The singer should not have the 
feeling of reaching for it but get ABOVE 
it and ATTACK it with ease by dropping 
down upon it, so to speak. 

This anthem, when sung, should give 
the hearers the effect of being short, con- 
cise, energetic, crisp, and closing with one 
of the most astonishingly brilliant cli- 
maxes to be found in any modern an- 
them. 
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THE SMALL ORGAN 





“(Concluded from February) 
\ E now quote the specification of an 

organ (First Methodist Church, 
Ithaca, N. Y.), which illustrates the in- 
teresting modern tendency of building 
the Great in two distinct sections— 
open and enclosed—the open section 
consisting of pipes in the case-front, 
plus suitable Pedal extensions, and the 
enclosed section consisting in whole or 
in part of pipes belonging to another 
department. The assertion that the 
use of duplex chests “made possible 
the first small organs that were really 
satisfactory to play” expresses very 
well the present concensus of opinion. 
Aside from a deficiency in 4’ tone, for 
which the player should need to com- 
pensate by much use of the couplers, 
this organ is unusually complete and 
satisfying for one of its number of 
There are twelve full sets with 




















use of the interchangeable register is 
not an unmixed good. It is undeniably 
true that the use of a considerable 
number of them results in a similarity 
of resource and a linking together of 
material that are not altogether com- 
patible with the idea of departmental 
diversity. Though sufficient distinc- 
tion may usually be secured by the 
localization of one or two important 
voices on each of the two manuals be- 
longing to the interchangeable series, 
it is sometimes considered advisable, 
even in very small organs, to make the 
manuals completely independent of 
one another, in which case the prin- 
ciple of augmentation (“octave duplex- 
ing’), which we have thus far confined 
to the Diapason of the Great, may 
profitably be extended to other regis- 
ters also. While I favor the use of this 
method in larger schemes (where there 
are two or more voices of each class) 
rather than in small ones, it neverthe- 











2S 
a extensions. less can serve a useful purpose in the 
latter, and is deserving of attention. 
PEDAL : _R 5. PO- It is true the method has been applied 
i 16 Echo Lieblich .  p #205 almost exclusively to concert organs, 
as Bourdon . . . mp # 8G | ear eo . : 
ies Diapason ssi #6G but there is no logical barrier to its use 
4.8 Gedeckt . . . mp #8G in church organs, provided the regis- 
5 Octave ... f #6G ters selected for augmentation are 
Gecat R7. ~~P 240. = suitable for that special purpose. 
_— (Open Section) In the following original scheme 
‘-¢ Ditinewk f g5 having twelve sets of pipes, it should 
7: ot Diapason ee. i 73 be noted that the derivation of the 4’ 
8 16 Bourdon. . . mp 85 flutes by augmentation makes possible 
(Enclosed Section) the placing of a Quintadena in the 
Ro 8 eg is Si “4 aise Swell and a Gemshorn in the Great— 
ss: — -. * 4 #195 two very characteristic and valuable 
12 8 Fligel Horn. . mf #21S voices which would necessarily be 
saree a. R9. P 645, Omitted if separate pipes were to be 
.t om... | used for the 4’s. The derivation of the 
14... Unda Maris. . pp 61 Salicet from Echo Salicional also gives 
4 i —_ oes 6 p 43 us a rye! —— not —— in 
A gy a any of our foregoing schemes. The 
4 és ao. . ae oe non-enclosure of the Great would de- 
—- we ee 73 prive this organ of its required degree 
20 16 Bourdon... p 73 of expressiveness. 
21 8 Fligel Horn. . mf 73 
Tremolo PEDAI R 4. P 44, 
In spite of the flexibility and general ; 16 — Gedeckt. p 44 #18S 
satisfactoriness of this type of organ, 3 ‘g a” ees oe . £5G 
there are those who feel that extensive 4 . Flute . . mp-mf.. #2 
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CINEMA AND 


THE 





ORGANIST 








William Y. Webbe, F.A.G.O. 


HE work of the organist in the 

cinema field is equally important 
with that in the churches so far as cul- 
tural influence goes: possibly it is even 
more important, when we consider the 
freer reign and broader audiences of 
the former. Just how any healthy in- 
fluence can be organized in support of 
this vital work is still a process very 
much in the dark. Beyond the good 
example set by the few, and the awful 
examples set by the many, there seems 
to be no way by which it can be fostered. 
Only one thing is certain: To know and 
study the work of the good examples 
would be healthy, and profitable. With 
this postulation, THe AMERICAN OrR- 
GANIST will present from time to time 
brief sketches of the methods of various 
cinema players who are_ indisputably 
reckoned as among the “good examples.” 
Wittiam Y. Wess, F.A.G.O., of the 
Palace Theatre, East Orange, N. J. 
(the “show place” of one of New York’s 








finest suburbs) represents a high type of 
cultured musician who has taken cinema 
work not for the money- that is, in it 
(there is very little money in cinema 
work, compared to the hours and drud- 
gery) but for the broader musical de- 
velopment. His playing represents posi- 
tive thought, not indefinite noise. (Mr. 
Webbe, incidentally, won the Clemson 
prize in 1908.) His music is taken from 
every source from orchestral scores to 
folk tunes, and the one idea is to present 
with the picture something that goes 
with it through various elements of con- 
cord. But that is not all. Any player 
would do that. The chief difficulty 
comes when there are no elements of 
accord. 

Current war reviews and national an- 
thems are inseparable and such martial 
affairs as Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” are drawn into the screen as 
well, but for a serious drama, a won- 
derful scenic reel, or any picture that 
grips the attention of its own accord, 
something must be substituted for “posi- 
tive” music (i.e., music that asserts it- 
self equally with the picture). This 
something is possibly. the chief difficulty 
of the player. Mr. Webbe draws it from 
the entire library of music literature; 
and each number used through one film 
may be said to represent a leading mo- 
tive for certain characteristics of the 
picture, to reappear with it each time. 
To do this effectively is a task for which 
only the musician is equipped; and the 
most difficult element of the task is the 
necessity for the subservient position of 
the music in relation to the reel, for, as 
in church, the audience is assembled pri- 
marily to do something other than pay 
first attention to the work of the or- 
ganist, and: when the latter protrudes, 
there is a discordant element, whether 
in the church or the theatre. 
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WANAMAKER CONSOLE 








NE of the world’s famous organs 
is the truly great organ in John 
O Wanamaker’s Philadelphia 
store. At one time it served 
its usefulness as an exhibition 
organ at one of our numerous 
past Fairs, from which arduous task it 
became completely exhausted and lay 
prostrate in storage for some years till 
Mr. Wanamaker purchased it for its 
present location. The console as pic- 
tured bears no resemblance to that of 
the original instrument any more than 
the present organ shares identity with its 
former self; Mr. Wanamaker, an organ 
enthusiast, has many times enlarged and 
improved it by every device known to 
organ building, and at one time it capped 
the climax of greatness in organ building. 
Just what the present specifications are 
the owners are unwilling to make pub- 
lic, but in an instrument of over two hun- 
dred registers duplication is an evil (or 
a blessing) which it is impossible to 
avoid, and at any rate the instrument is 
soon to forfeit its position as the world’s 
largest, if indeed it has not already done 
so; but this time the winner in the race 
for greatness is an American. 

It is significant that this winner is a 
merchant, not a church, not a theater, not 
a school; a merchant who weighs pennies 
and makes dollars; a merchant who 
makes investments, not extravagances. 
And this new “largest” will also belong 
to Philadelphia. 

But to return to the Wanamaker in- 
strument: the console shows many 
unique features, among them the replac- 
ing of stop-knobs by stop-keys of the 
coupler type. The multitudinous cres- 
cendo pedals also evidence something in 
the internal organ of which the world at 
large is yet ignorant; and certainly it is 
a move in the tight direction. Whether 
or not so many pedals might not be more 
of a hindrance than a help will depend 
upon the size of the mentality of the man 
who attempts to use it, but taken as an 
evidence of multiplied crescendo-cham- 
ber uses it is a wholesome sign. 

The console as a piece of cabinet mak- 
ing, a mere mechanism, is a work of art, 
and THE AMERICAN OrRGANIST takes 





pleasure in presenting this photograph, 
through the courtesy of the management 


of the Wanamaker stores. The New 
York Wanamaker store also has an ex- 
cellent organ, though only four manual, 
and one presenting very little not found 
in the usual organ of its modest size. 
These instruments are used every day 
for the benefit of any who care to visit 
the auditoriums at the appointed hours, 
and from the size and attentiveness of 
the crowds of busy human beings, both 
men and women, who take advantage of 
the recitals and concerts, the only con- 
clusion to draw is that this experiment 
of Mr. Wanamaker is nothing less than 
a “huge” success. 

Mr. Wanamaker has competent asso- 
ciates and department heads who super- 
vise the usual activities of the immense 
retail stores such as his, but, it is said, 
when it comes to any matter pertaining 
to his organs, Mr. Wanamaker suffers 
the interference of no intermediate, but 
sees to things himself. Such an enthusi- 
ast for our branch of the art world is an 
invaluable asset of which we _ should 
not be ignorant nor unmindful, for the 
emancipation of the instrument from the 
fetters that have enslaved it for genera- 
tions must come not from inside the 
tomb of its imprisonment but from the 
outside, and it is an encouraging sign to 
see unprecedented interest (alias, large- 
sized bank checks) invested in the world 
from which we derive our profit and our 
enjoyment. 











WEERE TO BUY €COPTLES 





BOSTON 
Boston Music Co., 26 West St. 
Oliver Ditson Co., 178 Tremont St. 


CHICAGO 
C. F. Summy Co., 64 E. Van Buren St. 


NEW HAVEN 
M. Steinert & Sons, 183 Church St. 


NEW YORK 
C. H. Ditson Co., 10 E. 34th St. 
World Bldg. Concourse Newsstand. 
G. Shirmer, 3 E. 43d St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Theo. Presser, 1712 Chestnut St. 
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PEDAL PIANOS FIND A FRIEND IN 


CHAS E 


rs =a CY 


MILLER 





AM sending you, Mr. Editor, a 
rhapsody on,—but not for— 

I the pedal piano. I cannot 

understand why every organist, 

unless his church is _ heated 

throughout the week, and is 
next door to him at that, does not have 
one, and I do not understand why some 
enterprising piano manufacturer does not 
manufacture them and put them on the 
market. Some years ago one piano- 
maker did turn out a rather neat pedal- 
piano, with a pedal-board that folded 
away, like the Arabs’ tents, when not in 
use, but it was the old-style board, with 
straight keys, and rather short ones 
at that. Still, it was a lot better than 
nothing, and why it has disappeared I 
could never understand. To be sure, 
there are some of them left, but they 
are old and usually feeble when met 
with. 

Any good organ-builder, however, 
can easily rig up any upright piano 
with a modern organ pedal-board by 
putting an old-fashioned roller-board, 
with the proper trackers and stickers 
inside the case. I had such a job done 
for myself last year and the satisfaction 
I have had from it already is worth the 
cost of the instalation many times over. 
The French have a device consisting 
of a pedal key-board with its own 
strings in a box, on which you can set 
your upright piano, or which you can 
extend to the size of the necessary plat- 
form for your grand if you want to, but 
I have never seen one on this side. 

One of our prominent organ builders 
made, a few years ago, a pedal-board 
which acted pneumatically on the keys 
of a grand piano. The thing was al- 
ways disconnected for some reason 
whenever I saw it, so whether it was 
an unalloyed success or not, I do not 
know. The direct connection, with 
stickers pushing up the inner end of 
the key-levers on an upright piano, 
however, would appear to be, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. 

The pedal-piano is not an artistic 
instrument, but that should not be 
counted against it. To be sure, Schu- 


man wrote a set of pieces for the 
“Pedal-Fluegel” and one of them, the 
Canon in B minor, has survived in our 
present organ repertoire. In Bach’s 
time, if I am not mistaken, such an in- 
strument was part of the really good 
organist’s stock in trade. 

Let it be granted that a nicety of 
touch and shading can not be got on 
the pedals to compare with the possi- 
bilities of the finger-touch, it is still 
true that a much more even, and 
smoother, pedal touch can easily be 
acquired on such an instrument than 
perhaps most of our organists have at 
this present moment. Put any organ- 
ist not familiar with the thing on the 
bench of a pedal piano and set him go- 
ing on some piece of organ-music that 
he knows, and the sloppiness of his 
pedal techniaue is pretty sure to make 
him blush, if he is not past all shame. 
The fact is that most of us are not as 
good pedallers as we sometimes think we 
are. But this is leading me aside. 

The pedal-piano is not a very artistic 
instrument, perhaps, but you can read 
in Grove’s dictionary of a Frenchman 
who in the early part of the last cen- 
tury seems to have made a reputation 
as a performer of concerts on the in- 
strument, both at home and in Lon- 
don; so we need not be without hope. 
Even without this solace, an instru- 
ment that was not beneath the notice 
of old Father Bach ought not to be 
carelessly relegated to obscurity. With 
the pedal-board properly centered and 
with the black keys properly placed 
under the ordinary keys of the piano, 
as if that were the keys of the Great 
organ, you have at hand an instrument 
on which you can prepare almost all 
of your organ numbers, with little or 
nothing to think about at the organ 
itself except the registration. If you 
can get through with your pedal 
cadenzas, and all that sort of thing on 
a pedal-piano, your playing of them on 
the organ will be a revelation to your- 
self, and to all the “cognoscenti” in 
your audience. 


(Concluded on, page 130) 
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THINGS OTHER THAN ORGAN PIPES 








How One Organist Finds Recreation 


ADEREWSKI has turned his genius 

from piano playing to political 
Poland with remarkable success, for he 
is a versatile man, and Joseph Hoffman, 
it is said, has an insatiable longing for 
mechanics, a longing which occupied it- 
self for a time, and successfully, with the 
task of building his own automobile— 
but then so many tales are told about 
Hoffman; Wagner was an author, poet, 
dramatist, playwright, politician, com- 
poser, and conductor all in one. Ap- 
parently being a human being with some- 
thing other than music in one’s mind is 
not always detrimental to either man or 
musician. Herbert Foster Sprague, the 
busy organist of Toledo Trinity Church, 
finds time to devote himself so success- 
fully to things other than music that he 
has one of the finest private collections 
of ferns and plants, parrots and birds. 
The illustration shows his famous (al- 
most famous at least) “palm walk” 
which adjoins his studio. 

Organists are of two classes: the first 
play the organ because they can’t help 


it; the second need the money. The first 
organists, if they are to be successful 
(and tolerable) must, as all other mu- 
sicians, broaden themselves and take note 
of the world in which they live. The sec- 
ond class are already actively engaged 
in the human world; they are business 
people who take the organ as a side line, 
for the money that’s in it, and they are 
very often the very best of people, hu- 
manly speaking, though their influence in 
the organ world may be either good or 
bad according to the conscience and en- 
ergy they have left from their day’s 
routine business to invest in their music 
sideline. But it is with the first class we 
are largely concerned, for it is they who 
set the pace in the organ world. The uni- 
verse is crowded to overflowing with 
things of vital interest to humanity. 
Sometimes a day spent in weeding a 
flower garden or watching the forest 
trees sway in the wind is more produc- 
tive of an artistic and human interpreta- 
tion of Bach’s Passacaglia than a whole 
day of console duty could be. Mr. 
Sprague sets a good example. 
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St. PETER’S P.E.CHURCH-—SHERBROOKE, QUE. 








NE of Canada’s more prominent or- 
ganists, known equally well on both 
sides of the border line, is Alfred E. 
Whitehead, Mus.Bac., A.R.C.O., of St. 


Peter’s Church. The custom in St. Pe- 
ter’s is to play no prelude to any of the 
services, nor any postlude after the 
morning service, but at the afternoon 
service a set piece is played for postlude, 
and once a month this postlude is slightly 
extended to include several organ selec- 
tions, to which the congregation give 
more than the usual attention. The 
photograph shows the unusual substitu- 
tion of chairs for the benches that or- 
dinarily contribute equally with the ser- 
mon and some of the music to the dis- 
comfort of the congregation in the ave- 
rage twentieth century church, though 
the music of the calendars received from 
Mr. Whitehead shows the purely devo- 
tional church style that is a genuine con- 
tribution to the comfortable participation 
of a cultured congregation in the service 
of worship and praise. These programs 
are worth studying. 





Stanford. . Magnificat and N.D. in B flat 





PON iksie edi cekaoueces Psalm 150 
Widor....Marche Pontificale (Sym. 1) 
on EOE ee Mag. and N.D. in C 


Horatio Parker, 
Calm on the Listening Ear 




















i ee Prelude on “In Dulci Jubilo” 
a ee Quem Vidistis Pastores 
ne ee Fantasia on Two Carols 
Walford Davies........ Te Deum in G 
ss ktacavcawe The Lord is Exalted 
ere reer Te Deum in B min. 
On ETON OTE O Lord our Governor 
SG inn ige® Communion Service in F 
Stainer....Jesus Said Unto the People 
a ee Mag. and N.D. in A 
Noble. ..... Grieve Not the Holy Spirit 
th en, OREO Piece Heroique 
eer Mag. and N.D. in C 
a Save Us, O Lord 
rer Minuet (Sonato 1) 
Marchant..... Mag. and N.D. in E flat 
ee Praise His Awful Name 
PE vies dcnesaes Pastorale in B flat 
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SOMETHING NEW 


UNDER THE SUN 





RGANS, unlike fads and fancies, do 

not come and go, but are built to 
stay forever. The Methodist Church 
has never yet been fameus for over- 
much zeal in the causes of Church Mu- 
sic. Missionaries do not have very great 
need for organists nor do Conventions 
of Ministers very often become de- 
pressed in the absence of organ music. 
Yet, for a surety, all these things are 
changed. The Convention of the Metho- 
dist Church to be held in the State Fair 
Grounds at Columbus, Ohio, have con- 
tracted for a tremendous organ to be 
used for only ten days, and they are 
going to pay for it too. 

The Convention is building the organ 
for ten days; the builder (M. P. Moller) 
is building it for all time, and doing it 
in an unprecedentedly short time. And 
there is some progress in the organ build- 
ing world when a builder can complete, 
from start to finish, such an organ in 
six months when it used to take two 
years, and does yet when the purchaser 
doesn’t know how to avoid it. There is 
no more warrant for requiring two years 
to build an organ than there would be to 
require twenty years to erect the Wool- 
worth Building and that the art world 
has suffered such nonsense is a stigma 
on its business sense. No doubt there 
will be howls of indignation against 
ruining so great an instrument by build- 
ing it so hurriedly, but here again we 
have something almost new under the 
sun, for the Methodist Church Commit- 
tee immediately when an organ was de- 
termined upon gave the entire task into 
the hands of an organ architect, and the 
instrument is to be completed to the 
technical, mechanical, and artistic. satis- 
faction of its designer, Caleb W. Cam- 
eron. The specifications were completed 
and the contract signed in December, 
and Mr. Cameron’s recent move in 
affiliating himself with M. P. Moller, 
who is building this organ, will have but 
one ill effect, and that will be upon the 
builder, not the instrument; for Mr. 
Cameron is a man who knows what he 
wants and intends to have it, and since 
he is more interested in organs as mu- 
sical instruments than he is in the book- 


keeping end of a builder’s sad life, Co- 
lumbus can rest assured that he will 
use his closer association with the builder 
to secure for the instrument. many per- 
fections and many additions which were 
not originally contracted for. 

The Convention will be held in June, 
commemorating the. one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Church. 
The main sessions are to be held in the 
Colosseum of the Fair Grounds, a con- 
crete and steel structure seating four- 
teen thousand people. Peculiar difficul- 
ties had to be overcome by the: organ 
architect in placing so large an instru- 
ment in a building which had—as usual 
—no accommodations for an organ. 

The instrument will be five sections, 
four manuals, 101 registers, 37 couplers, 
43 pistons——changes may possibly be 
made before this exact scheme is finally 
completed. A stage organ of 11 regis- 
ters and 2 pedal registers is played from 
the Great. The entire instrument, fol- 
lowing the only possible musical scheme, 
will be enclosed in crescendo chambers ; 
the only exceptions to this are the 5 Great 
Organ registers used for display; the 
pedal is enclosed and thus rendered most 
flexible. Ten inch wind is used through- 
out the usual manual divisions, with in- 
creased pressures for various solo voices. 
Complete specifications will be published 
in these columns when the instrument is 
completed. 

Mr. Cameron has not planned a con- 
cert organ or a theatre instrument, but 
a genuinely organistic organ that will 
serve both church and concert use,— 
harp and chimes constitute the only reg- 
isters not strictly classed with the digni- 
fied diapason in importance. 

What will be done with the instru- 
ment after the Convention is not yet 
determined, but any man who knows the 
musical importance of the State of Ohio 
and the number of organists of the first 
rank in the city of Columbus can have 
no doubt of the disposition of such an 
instrument. It will undoubtedly be sold 
to the city and kept in its present loca- 
tion, to be used as a civic asset of the 

(Concluded on page 133) 
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SAMUEL A. BALDWIN DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
ne Toccata and Fugue Dm _ Bach.......... Toccata and Fugue Dm 
a eer Second Meditation Fletcher Mek aeeewan be Fountain Reverie 
Frank E. Ward.........Sonata 2 (ms) Guilmant..... Marche Funebre et Chant 
NE oi an bie 8 giclee Nocturne Boex............... Marche Champetre 
pe Will 0’ the Wisp Wheeldon re ay Evening Chimes 
MacDowell........... To a Wild Rose Gillette .................. Scherzando 
MacDowell........../ A Deserted Farm Dubois. ...... In Paradisium. Fiat Lux. 
MacDowell............ To a Water-lily Rubinstein eRe we Kamennoi Ostrow 
Lucien G. Chaffin. .Chromatic WABI cise Rais sie oleae eta Concert Study 
- Fantasia (ms) EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
SIDNEY Cc. DURST Mendelssohn.............. First Sonata 
Cain  g Comsne, BE PU cansesvesabecesdswa Gavotte 
Fletcher............. Fountain Reverie — Mea aye cet  ee In ay iow 
Stanford EERE: 2d Mvt Eroica Sonata Kee 0 | a a eee ie a : everic. 
—— Toccata and Fugue Dm —— err rere Marche Pittoresque 
Tschaikowski.... .2 Andante (String Qt) rei lala coal Toccata 
er ee Communion. Salida. Ee ee tant eos. 3 Berceuse 
Diton.........Swing low sweet chariot olstenholme. . . . . omanza. Allegretto. 
Yon.....Echo. Humoresque. Minuetto. Frysinger............-- Liberty March 
Improvisation _. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
| errr rr rrr Toccata (Sym. 5) = : 
Pek ux ewakeuva sees Sonata Cromatica 
J T. ERICKSON /Yon.................. .. Humoresque 
—— Caner a bade eee Festival Prelude am Sl ere elas oe acne oe 
SN cases seenens anes ae sl ie I 7 
aeeiag MiwaTawnwen KEE In Paradisium — i ies Coe its — 
— Sree ere Concert Rondo y,, 9 Fg ‘ep abel ; 
Kinder. ...........0.60 000 In Moonlight nan Plan at aca ress 
a imwaeubenews Serenade VAN DENMAN THOMPSON 
emarest........ Thanksgiving (Suite) ; ; 
J. H. Major............. _. Intermezzo eee a cay C nie oe 
sin, ondeaah bandana heueiny “Sanat eer Gavotte (Mignon) 
J. FRANK FRYSINGER [hompson ................-. Arbutus 
: MR cincuknecuceaseas Ga Concert Study 
Mozart...... Overture (Don Giovanni) 
eee rT Tees Air (Orch. Suite) ELMER A. TIDMARSH 
ETT ee rere Fugue Ef Gyuitmant ta 4 
ror “My Heart’s Desire” a ee oo 
Rubinstein........... Kamennoi Ostrow polidini............... R ippling Seanke 
SS Christ’s Entry Neyin... «Tragedy of a Tin Soldier 
J. E. W. Lord................ Fantasia Dethier ............00000: Intermezzo 
Frysinger....Dream Song. Laudate WIR hu eicacuteruy ens Meditation 
Domini. Meditation. Grieg. ............ Peer Gynt selection 
EMORY i. GALLUP WALTER WISMAR 
PS cheer kévinawee Sixth Symphony Rheinberger........... Pastoral Sonata 
re Improvisation-Caprice Malling.............. Jesu Darstellung 
eer Choral in E MacMaster.......... Marche Nocturne 
POE ssh bnedesenrcaxeroes ee ee ee Reverie Triste 
Vierne..... Romance. Finale. (Sym. 4) Yon.............005. Rapsodia Italiana 
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COUNCIL MEETING — Feb. 3 


HOSE present were: Demarest, Mar- 

tin, Baier, Norton, Federlein, Brewer, 
Munson, Sears, Comstock, Carl, Hed- 
den, Day, Wright, Andrews, Coombs. 
Minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. A motion was passed 
that Mr. Tattersall be instructed to use 
his best efforts to reorganize the Ca- 
nadian Chapter. Mr. Hedden made a 
favorable report and told us even war 
conditions did not prevent a greater 
number of candidates last year at the 
examinations than heretofore, and is still 
hoping for an increase this year. The 
Treasurer’s reported was accepted. Bal- 
ance on hand Jan. 31, $1,241.35. There 
are still members in arrears at head- 
quarters and they were to be given one 
more month of grace and several mem- 
bers of the Council were to see these men 
personally. The election of officers of 
the Indiana Chapter was ratified, and the 
report from that chapter shows great 
progress since it has been organized. 
The following list of new colleagues 
were elected. Mices Martin. 








COLLEAGUES—Feb. 3 


Headquarters 
Marin, Mrs. Edward M., Omaha, Neb. 


Southern California 
Ewington, Alfred, Los Angeles. 
Green, Carl Victor, Los Angeles. 
Schwab, Harold F., Los Angeles. 


Illinois 
Johnson, Miss Rachel, Chicago. 
Gallup, Emory, Chicago. 





Indiana , 
Birge, Edward B., Indianapolis. 
Gordon, Mrs. Myra S., Logansport. 
Neely, Herbert G., Anderson. 
Morris, Ester, Anderson. 
Palmer, Martha M., Franklin. 
Tindall, Glenn Means, Shelbyville. 


New England 
Clark, Howard, Portland. 
Davis, William H., Portland. 
Delan, Benjamin A., Winthrop, Mass. 
Hartwell, John G., Watertown, Mass. 
Hill, Fred L., Portland. 
Rankin, Frank L., Portland. 
Reynolds, Alice J. T., Belmont, Mass. 


Southern Ohio 
Blair, Mrs. Lester, Norwood. 
Plogstedt, Mrs. Lillian T., Cincinnati. 


Pennsylvania 
McCollin, Frances, Philadelphia. 
Merkel, Herbert L. Y., Boyertown. 


Western Tennessee 
Bollinger, Mrs. Wm., Memphis. 
Graves, Miss Margaret E., Memphis. 
Wright, Celine, Memphis. 


Northern Ohio 
Kelliker, Catherine, Cleveland. 





K A N Ss A Ss 


SERIES of monthly Vesper Serv- 

ices was inaugurated in January by 
Dean Elias A. Bredin at Washburn 
College, Topeka. The program as 
given January 10th, follows: Rogers’ 
Evensong; Shelly’s “King of Love”; 
Roberts’ “Seek ye the Lord”; Bach- 
Gounod’s Ave Maria, for violin, piano 
and organ. 
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Daniel A. Hirschler gave a recital 
on.the new four-manual-and-echo or- 
gan of the College of Emporia, Janu- 
ary 21, using the program as printed in 
the Recital Program page of this issue. 


Charles S. Skilton of Lawrence has 
been winning honors and recognition 
abroad. He was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the Musical Society of England. 
His “Indian Dances” were played this 
season by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 
London. Sir Henry Wood directed the 
rendition of Mr. Skilton’s compositions 
at the orchestra’s promenade concert. 
The London Daily Mail gave a very fav- 
orable review of Mr. Skilton’s work. 


Daniel A. Hirschler, chairman of the 
program committee for the Kansas 
State Music Teachers Association 
which met in Emporia, February 12, 13 
and 14, used an interesting plan to se- 
cure program material for the conven- 
tion. He sent questionnaires to Kansas 
musicians and made the program as 
nearly a “request” program as it was 
possible to make it. Mischa Levitski in 
concert was the great attraction of the 
convention. Interest was added to the 
meetings by holding them one day in 
the new auditorium of the State Normal 
and another day in the new Gothic 
Chapel of the College of Emporia. In 
this chapel is the four manual and echo 
organ recently installed. Harold L. But- 
ler, Dean of the Fine Arts School of 
Kansas University, was the efficient 
president of the convention—Mrs. M1z- 
DRED R. DRENNING. 





a ee 


LFRED R. WILLARD, A.G.O., 
Dean of the Chapter, is one hundred 

per cent American; he was born in Min- 
neapolis and completed his music studies 
largely with such American teachers as 
J. Warren Andrews and Felix Lamond. 
An advocate of the boy-choir by prefer- 
ence, not necessity, Mr. Willard holds 
one of the most important posts in Amer- 
ica, Old St. Paul’s, Baltimore, and wields 
an important influence in this musically 
famous city through his conductorship 












of the Orpheus club. His work as Dean 
of the Maryland Chapter is doubly im- 
portant, and doubly efficient and loyal. 





NE WwW ENGtLAN D 


HE 13th Annual Dinner of the 
Chapter was held at Hotel Westmin- 
ster, Boston, on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 27th. Fifty-five people were present 
and the dinner was enjoyed by all. 
Dean Truette presided gracefully and 
wittily. Rev. William Harman Van 
Allen, D.D., Rector of the Church of 
the Advent, and Past Deans Burdett, 
Macdougall, and Clemson were the 
after dinner speakers, their subject be- 
ing “Church Music”. Dr. Macdougall 
opened the “symposium”. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Van Allen, and he in 
turn, by Messrs. Burdett and Clemson. 
The remarks of all were highly enjoyed 
as each spoke from different view- 
points. It was very gratifying to see 
so many of the ladies present. The af- 
fair was most successful in every way. 
The Officers and Executive Commit- 
tee are very highly pleased with the 
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interest shown, and activities develop- 
ed, in the Portland and Providence dis- 
tricts. The 71st Public Service was 
given in Portland on Monday evening, 
February 3rd, and was very largely at- 
tended. The program was most inter- 
esting and five organists sat within the 
chancel. Mr. Macfarlane accompanied 
his own compositions. Other Recitals 
and Services are planned before the 
close of the year. Messrs. Brinkler 
and Macfarlane are working enthus- 
iastically and indefatigably to make the 
Portland functions successful in every 
way, and many Colleagues have joined 
the Chapter through their efforts. 
Duncan’s Andante in E (Miss Gert- 
rude Buxton); “Gloria in Exéelsis”’, 
Frank E. Ward; “Magnificat and Nunc 
Dim.”, Macfarlane; “Suffer Little 
Children”, B. Lambord; “Christians 
sing out”, Macfarlane; Smart’s Offer- 
tory in G (Harry Stott) ; Saint-Seans’ 
Marche Religieuse (H. W. Clark). 
Alfred Brinkler, F.A.G.O., is the or- 
ganist of the Church, and the vocal 
music was rendered by his soloists and 
choir of twenty-five mixed voices. 

At Central Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I., the 72nd Service was 
held Monday evening, February 10th. 
A fine Austin organ has been in- 
stalled there during the past year, 
and this was really the first Guild func- 
tion with the new organ. This was 
also the third function of the Chapter 
in the Providence District the current 
year and many were present to show 
their interest in the occasion. Especi- 
ally worthy of note were the unaccom- 
panied choir members, the Cesar 
Franck Psalm (150th) and the stirring 
“Hymn of Faith” by J. Sebastian 
Matthews. Many of the local Collea- 
gues and Dean Truette of Boston 
were present. Much credit is due Mr. 
Matthews and his devoted co-laborers 
for the success of the Recitals and 
Services given in Providence the cur- 
rent year. 

Rosseau’s Prelude and Cantilene 
(Edwin E. Wilde); “Like as a hart”, 
Palestuna; Three Gregorian sentences ; 
“Sanctus” in G, Purcell; “Within 
Thy sacred dwelling”, Mozart; “O 


Lord most holy,” Bonnett; “The 
Lord is my Shepherd”, Dvorak; “The 
150th Psalm”, Franck; Truette’s In- 
termezzo (Mrs. A. L. Small); “He 
shall feed His flock”, Handel; “O love 
that wilt not let me go”, Noble; “If 
with all your hearts”, Mendelssohn ; 
Widor’s Finale from Sixth Symphony 
(C. F. Green). Miss Helen Hogan is 
organist and choirmaster of the 
Church. 

Our 63rd Organ Recital was held 
Monday evening, February 17th, at 
First Parish, Quincy, Mass. Mr. 
John D. Buckingham, A.G.O., is the 
Organist of this historic Church, and 
it is worthy of record, that in the crypt, 
two of the Presidents of the U. S. (the 
two Adams) are buried. Mr. William 
E. Zeuch, Organist of Dr. Hale’s 
Church in Boston was the recitalist. 
A large and representative audience 
attended and quite a number of Col- 
leagues as well as the Dean, were also 
present. 

Mr. Zeuch, always master of himself 
as well as the instrument, gave great 
pleasure in the following program: 


J. S. Bach 
Fantasia and Fugue G minor 
i eae ere Soeur Monique 
ck eh tdevaukevues Chant du Soir 
Thtele...... Concert Piece in C minor 
Bonnet .... { Romance Sans Paroles 
Caprice Heroique 
Guilmant..... Prayer and Cradle Song 
. Toccatina 
PO actor asves ( Minuetto e Mussetta 
S| PET CLE Cee TTT ee Toccata 





From Wilbur Hascall 





CENTRAL NEW YORK 





HE Chapter meetings arranged for 
January had to be indefinitely post- 
poned, of which due notice will be 
given later. The March meeting will 
be held in the First Baptist Church, 
Syracuse. Charles M. Courboin will 
give a public recital under the auspices 
of the Chapter. 
A Memorial Service for men of the 
Church who were killed in active serv- 
ice in France, was held in All Souls 
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The 


Feb. 3. 
chorus and quartette under the direc- 
tion of Wilhelmina Woolworth, organ- 
ist of the Church, presented the follow- 


Church, Watertown, 


ing: Guilmant’s Lamentation, Park- 
er’s “Bow down Thine ear”, Bennett’s 
“Abide with me”, Mendelssohn’s War 
March. 

Charles Learned continues his bi- 
monthly recitals in Asbury Church, 
Watertown, and meets with great suc- 
cess. 

The Morning Musical arranged by 
Miss Woolworth was held in All Souls 
Church, Watertown, Jan. 28, with the 
following program: Early School 
1584-1750: Bach’s Passacaglia and D 
minor Toccata and Fugue (Miss Wool- 
worth) ; Address: The Organ, Gerald 
F. Stewart; Violin: Cui’s Orientale 
(Mrs. Pirnie) ; Violin and Cello: Dam- 
rosch’ “Cyrane” Prelude, Goens’ Rom- 
ance; Middle School 1809-1850: Men- 
delssohn’s Allegretto and Andante 
from Sonata 4 (Mrs. E. C. Baldwin) ; 
Soprano: Kurstenier’s “Invocation” 
(Marie Brothers); String Quartet: 
Friml’s Melodie, and Karganoff’s Min- 
uette; Modern School: Borowsky’s 
Allegro, and Widor’s Andante Canta- 
bile (Miss Henderson). Dean Stew- 
art’s paper was particularly interest- 
ing, giving the history of organ con- 
struction from Jubal to the present.— 
WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH. 





CEN TRAL OHIO 
ROWLAND W. DUNHAM, F. A.G. 
O 


, unanimously re-elected Dean of 
the Chapter, is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory and studied organ 
under George E. Whiting. After’ hold- 
ing organ positions in Boston and Wash- 
ington, he came to the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Columbus about five 
years ago where he has a finely trained 
boy-choir which includes in its repertory 
splendid anthems by composers such as 
Philip James, Horatio Parker, etc., and 
which manifests a decided preference for 
the best. 

Mr. Dunham is also organist .at the 
Jewish Temple and is head of the Or- 




















gan, Harmony and Theory Departments 
in the Morrey School of Music, this 
City. His manner of playing and di- 
recting is dignified and without any show 
of ostentation. His thorough knowledge 
of harmonic and contrapuntal structure 
combined with splendid musicianship 
and excellent taste in tone coloring pro- 
duces wholly satisfying results. His re- 
citals are always replete with works of 
the best composers. 


Mr. Dunham is especially adapted to 
the teaching of music and his ready com- 
mand of historical and biographical in- 
formtaion contributes much to the in- 
spiration of his students. He is pro- 
gressive but not aggressive, and in man- 
ner is genial. He takes a keen interest 
in athletics, being especially fond of 
baseball. He is a firm believer in a 
broad education and fully realizes the 
benefits of diversion. 


Notwithstanding the many demands 
on Mr. Dunham’s time, he often finds 
opportunities for assisting in other mu- 
sical circles than his own and is most 
willing to give side helps to his students. 
He has on several occasions given lec- 
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tures on different phases of musical edu- 
cation, a series of which has become an 
annual part of the educational system of 
the Church School of the Congregational 
Church, this city —ConTRIB. 





NORTHERN OHIO 





HE first general meeting of the chap- 

ter since November was ‘held at the 
University School (boys preparatory), 
Cleveland, January 28th. An unusually 
large group of members and guests sat 
down to dinner in the pretty dormitory 
dining room which was shared with 
them by about fifty boys and masters. 
After a repast pronounced delicious by 
all concerned, a brief business meeting 
was held in the suite of rooms occupied 
by the piano department and choir. This 
was followed by a service in the school 
chapel at which the daily school chapel 
service was presented with a few addi- 
tional numbers by an augmented choir. 
Miss Patty Stair, F.A.G.O., is organist 
of the school and Mr. Robert Wilson 
Derby, choirmaster. This service is the 
first of its kind in this Chapter, and no 
others, it is believed, have so far been 
announced from other Chapters. All 
pronounced it a most interesting and un- 
usual program, the music numbers of 
which follow: 


Sy ere Dithyramb 
Traditional Dutch, 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving” 


Ns neetedas “Eye hath not seen” 
National Songs 
Pee Fy Bh GOS 6s isicneene Memories 


School Song 


Four notable programs have been 
given recently at the Vesper services 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church which 
speak well for the ability and energy 
of its choirmaster and organist, George 
G. Emerson. These services have com- 
prised a program of Epiphany Carols, 
“The Conversion,” by H. Alexander 
Matthews, “The Manger Throne,” by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, and excerpts 
from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” 

The choir of Trinity Cathedral, Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, F.A.G.O., is organ- 


ist, produced H. Alexander Matthew’s 
“The Story of Christmas” at a late De- 
cember service. 

The choir of the First Baptist Church 
has announced the production of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” to be given in five 
parts at five consecutive evening serv- 
ices. Mr. C. B. Ellinwood is director 
and Mr. Roy J. Crocker, organist. 

The Ladies Musical Club of Bed- 
ford presented on January 5th Miss 
Patty Stair, F.A.G.O., in a vesper or- 
gan recital for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Fund. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs. V. V. Thompkins, so- 
prano. Kramer’s Concert Prelude; Mal- 
ling’s Birth of Christ ; Sturges’ Caprice ; 
Sellars’ In Venice; Lucas’ Dithyramb ; 
F, J. St. Clair’s Memories ; Rogers’ Can- 
tilene; Patty Stair’s A June Fantasy; 
Salome’s Grand Chorus. 

Now that the influenza ban is lifted 
from public activities a goodly number 
of chapter recitals have been an- 
nounced. One by Neills Odelle Rowe, 
Mus.Bac., has already taken place on 
January 29th in Wooster, this being the 
out-of-town program parallel to the 
Cleveland .program at the University 
School, in pursuance of Dean Andrews’ 
double-program plan. 


i ee Second Symphony 
Bonnet....... Lied des Chrysanthemes 
ND Ge kixks cee xeeseusmaee’ Gavotte 
 Perorererrr trees March (Aida) 


Wolstenholme ...... Question. Answer 
G. W. Andrews. wre. .055 Poco Agitato 
Se: Te ki yc dns skans Toccata Dm 


Recitals are announced for the near 
future by Roy J. Crocker of the First 
Baptist Church, Henry T. Wade, A.A. 
G.O., of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, and Mr. Sprague of Toledo. 
—Patty STAIR. 





SOUTHERN OHIO 





N January 10th a merry party mo- 
tored forty miles to Middletown, 
where through the enthusiasm of our 
fellow member, Joseph E. Clokey, of 
Miami University, Joseph Bonnet was 
to give a recital. We were amply re- 
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warded, not only with a classic program 
faultlessly given, but also with a pleas- 
ant hour spent with the charming re- 
citalist. The party consisted of Dean 
Durst, sub-Dean Yoakley, Secretary 
Grimm (home from his military serv- 
ice), and Committeeman Ritchey. 

February 3rd, at Mr. Durst’s studio, 
two of our most able and enthusi- 
astic younger members, Misses Alma 
Strautman and Lucille M. Eilers, gave 
us an evening of the compositions of 
Rene L. Becker. The first named 
playing the complete second Sonata, the 
Chanson du Soir, and the Toccata in D, 
and the latter the entire First Sonata. 
Their playing is of a high order of ex- 
cellence, and was most thoroughly en- 
joyed by the members and their friends. 
The evening concluded with a business 
meeting and social hour. 

The Cincinnati Board of Education 
has finally seen fit to authorize a num- 
ber of recitals for the school children to 
be given by the members of the South- 
ern Ohio Chapter. Christ Church and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral have offered the 
use of their organs, and the committee 
consisting of C. W. Grimm, J. Warren 
Ritchey, and George B. Wilson are now 
busily working out details with Superin- 
tendent of Music Walter Aiken.—Sip- 
NEY C. Durst. 





NORTHEAST’N PENNSYLVANIA 





HE Chapter had a most successful 

recital in the Centenary M. E. 
Church of Ashley, Sunday, January 
12th at four o’clock. The church audi- 
torium was crowded to overflowing 
with a keenly attentive and apprecia- 
tive audience; and although the organ 
is one of the oldest in this part of the 
State and boasts of not a single mod- 
ern improvement of any sort, the per- 
formers produced effects that delighted 
their hearers and impressed the press 
of Wilkes-Barre. The recital was 
given jointly by Mrs. E. M. Oliver, 
organist of the church, and D. J. Mur- 
phy, Dean of the Chapter, assisted by 
the church choir whose leader is W. E. 
Newhart. The program was as follows: 


Guilmant (Mr. Murphy) 
Marche aux Flambeaux 
Dubois (Mrs. Oliver) 
Adoration—Vox Angalica 
Mendelssohn (Mr. Murphy) .Sonata IV 
Brewer (Mrs. Oliver) 
Springtime Sketch 
Fletcher (Mrs. Oliver) . Fountain Revery 
Vierne (Mr. Murphy)..Final (Sym. 1) 
Daniel J. Murphy, Dean, gave a re- 
cital under Chapter auspices in the 
Church of the Nativity, Scranton, Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 9th, using the fol- 
lowing : 


PE Wa Kee nd owcKe Fugue in D 
Mendelssohn .)..c02 56s scenes Sonata 4 
eee In Paradisum. Fiat Lux 
SD Rhapsody Am. 
WO cass tenes Finale (Sym. 1) 


—ELtem M. Futton. 





WEST TENNESSEE 





HE January meeting of the Chapter 
was held Thursday morning, Jan- 
uary 9th, J. Paul Stalls, dean, presiding. 
Mr. Edmund Wiley, prominent voice 
teacher of Memphis, and choirmaster of 
the First Baptist Church, talked to the 
members, choosing as his subject “The 
Vision Brightening.” A more interest- 
ing, or timely lecture has not been heard 
locally for a long time. Mr. Wiley’s 
annual appearances before the Chapter 
are always eagerly anticipated. Under 
the auspices of the Earle, Ark., Musical 
Club, Mr. and Mrs. Wiley, with Mrs. 
Eugene Hazlehurst, pianist, gave a most 
successful recital recently, Mr. Wiley 
appearing before that body in the after- 
noon as lecturer, using the same theme 
for his talk as was presented before our 
members. ; 

Four new members have joined our 
ranks and well organized plans are un- 
der way to spread our activities into a 
wider territory in this section of the 
State. 

Two Guild recitals are to be given by 
members—one in February by the men 
of the Chapter, the other in March by 
the ladies. Mr. Hawke, chairman, and 
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his committee have arranged interesting SweLt R 9. P 311. 
programs. : 7 “ 

At the February meeting, Miss +! be vo a : 3 
Elizabeth Mosby will read a paper on 13 |. Quintadena . . p 73 
Beethoven. Miss Mosby’s paper read 14 ..  Flauto Traverso . p-mp 73 
before the Chapter last season on Bach 15 -.. Violin Diapason . mf 73 

: 16 4 *Salicet p . #ll, 61 
stands out as one of the most interest- 7. *Flauto Traverso, p-mp #14 61 
ing of the season.—J. Paut STALLS. 18 16 Lieblich Gedeckt . p _—. 





‘“*THE MESSIAH” —- Stewart 


(Concluded from page 101) 
bing it in,” so to speak. 

To attempt a complete analysis of the 
oratorio would carry me beyond the 
scope of this article. Enough has been 
said to show that much of the music is 
unworthy of serious consideration, and 
also that it is unworthy of Handel, who 
has conclusively proved, in other and 
greater works than The Messiah, that 
he could, upon occasion, rise to the high- 
est point of musical inspiration. A law 

















French Horn. . mf 73 
Tremolo : 


* Upper octave omitted. 


One more scheme will now be pre- 
sented, showing possibly as full an ap- 
plication of the duplexing and borrow- 
ing principles as dare be indulged in— 
if indeed many will not think they are 
already carried much beyond the limits 
of advisability. But the test of these, 
as of all other things, is practical ser- 
viceability, which can be tested alone 
by experiment, though. thought ex- 
pended upon them is in itself highly 
enlightening and extremely profitable. 




















should be -— a ——— ee ee Re. P44. 
season” of, say, five years — rhe = 46. Dual ‘al 0S 
Messiah. At the end of this period 2 |. ae comer i. tN 8G 
musical people would be in a position 3 .. Tibia Clausa. . f #13G 
to form a true estimate of its place in : 8 en + + PP od 
the realm of art, and there would be an a 9g ie. 3 ie 
: : Gr ss Solo Striig «. « mi .. #2585 
opportunity for the production of other 7 Philomela . oc eee AM 
and better works to mark the seasons 8 .4 Flute .. ... mf-f #7 
of the church. Such works already ex- Great: Ril. P 523 
ist in abundance ; as, for example, Saint- 9 g )Dulciana . . pp #20 
Saens’ “Noel”. for Christmas, numerous 10 8 Gemshorn . . . mp #23S 
settings of the Passion and the Seven 11 8  Clarabella.. . . mf #245 
Last Words for Lent, and, last but not 12 8 English Diapason, mf #265, 
1 G d’s “Red nt he Lia ‘hipia Clausa . . f So saa 
east, ounod s edemption. t the i. Diapason . jak 7 
present time these and other fine works 15 4 Harmonic Flute . p #28S 
are completely overshadowed by The 16... Octave. . . . mf tees 
Messiah; and our musicians, who in Al = oe - + + mf joa ae 
his inst bound hand and foot cen i a 33 
this instance are 19 8 French Horn . mf-f ..  #32S 
by tradition, blindly fall down and wor- rp 73 2503 
ship the i hich Handel h t up. “ian : 
p the image which Handel has set up 20 8 Dulciana ‘eas a ae 
Ee nda Maris (Ten.C)pp 61 
SMALL ORGAN— Baumgartner 22 .. Stopped eae p 73 
Sa Gemshorn . . mp if 
Q Cae Clarabella . . . mf 3 
(Concluded from page 112) 23 . Solo, String Aas mi 73 
: ; 2 z oa ngus: lapason m err 
carat ei —— 2). aoe... ee a 
5 8 Dolcissimo 5 ABB ZB wees SBS? A Harmonic Flute . p 7 ee 
Be Geaishorm: = .-. tp 73.-.:s 29°. 2 Flautino te ee aD GE Sakis; 
7 Pionimote . . . mf 2 ..... J 16 Dulciana . . . pp zs 'fD 
Sa Diapason . « . ft 1D) a ae. os ES? cae Sie SRN PO atin 
9 -4 - *Hehificte . .... met. . 87 See es French Horn . mf-f 73 
10° 4 "Octave, i: «ft #8 Tremolo 
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ROWLAND W. DUNHAM, of whom 
happily a sketch appears in other columns 
of this issue, is a musician of severe 
tastes whose verdict can be accepted. 
Music of the type which appeals to Mr. 
Dunham might not always be such as 
would suit the congregations many or- 
ganists minister to; if music struck the 
same appeal in the hearts of the cultured 
and the uncultured there would be some- 
thing radically wrong with music; but 
the chief point is that Mr. Dunham 
points out the excellencies in the choral 
music of one of America’s most promis- 
ing composers of the younger generation, 
and in doing that he gives a definite 
clue to the many thoughts we all may 
have more or less indefinitely or sub- 
consciously felt; once such items in the 
composite of music are given definite 
expression, definite form, it is a sim- 
pler matter to select with more careful 
hand, appreciating the subtler excellen- 
cies of real Church Music and detecting 
the false, the insincere. 


H. J. STEWART, Mus.Doc., of the fa- 
mous San Diego outdoor recitals is an 
Englishman by birth and an American 
by preference and we hasten to state 
those facts in order to remove from his 
criticism of Englishmen and their crick- 
eted hallelujahs any touch of anti- 
Britishing or pro-Germanizing. That 
Dr. Stewart’s conclusions concerning The 
Messiah are sane and founded on truth 
instead of tradition, no musician dare 
deny. The merest study of the work 
under modern eyes is sufficient to laugh 
it to scorn, and its iron grip on choral 
organizations of the English speaking 
world ought to be exploded to minutest 
atoms. The gems that have crept into 
The Messiah will live forever; but they 
are so few and far between. 


LATHAM TRUE, Mus.Doc., A.R.C. 
O., F.A.G.O., returns to our pages to 
stay with us regularly each month. The 
problems with which he deals are the 
things we need most to be thinking about. 
The world is almost too busy to sit down 
and think it over first, but what a ruina- 
tion of civilization could have been 
avoided if it had thought instead of act- 


ing without thinking in the fall of 1914. 
Dr. True will sit down and think it over. 
He is always doing that anyway, but 
this time he has consented to give us a 
forced invitation to his study, and in 
these pages we will sit down and think 
things over pretty seriously, pretty can- 
didly, but always kindly and always 
truthfully with ourselves. 

Warren D. Allen, A.A.G.O., Dean 
of the Conservatory of Music, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal., 
has been appointed University Organ- 
ist at Stanford University, to succeed 
the late Louis H. Eaton. At the me- 
morial service to Mr. Eaton the organ 
numbers were played by Clarence 
Eddy and Mr. Allen. In his weekly 
recitals Mr. Allen gave during Janu- 
ary two programs devoted to Belgians. 

Frederic W. Berryman was warmly 
welcomed in the Recorder of St. 
Peter’s P. E. Church, New York 
City, when he took charge of the music 
upon the death of the former organist, 
Mr. Estill. This is a right step in the 
direction of making music and mu- 
sicians a more vital and efficient factor 
in the life of the church. 

Clarence Dickinson dedicated his 
new organ in the Brick Church, New 
York, in a program that included 
his own popular “Berceuse” (by re- 
quest) and his manuscript “Sym- 
phony”; the Brick Church choir, one 
of New York’s famous choral organiza- 
tions, assisted. The auditorium and 
galleries were crowded to capacity—a 
well deserved tribute to the musician- 
ship of Mr. Dickinson. The specifica- 
tions of this organ appeared in abbre- 
viated form in our November issue. 
The Historical Organ Lecture-Re- 
citals, which Dr. Dickinson has for- 
merly given in the Chapel of Union 
Seminary, this year take the form of 
Historical Concerts in which the organ 
shares equal honors with such organi- 
zations as the Tempel Bethel Choir, 
the Seminary Choir, the Brick Church 
Choir, and the St. Cecilia Club. Dr. 
Dickinson is a master of program-mak- 
ing and his published leaflet of con- 
certs is well worth close study. 
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Sidney C. Durst gave the dedi- 
catory recital on the new Hillgreen- 
Lane organ in the Presbyterian 
Church, Paris, Ky. 

J. Lawrence Erb gave Haydn’s 
“Creation” in the University of Illinois 
with the Choral and Orchestral So- 
ciety of the University, of which he is 
conductor. 

J. Henry Francis has recently issued 
a new piano serenade, “Autumn Mus- 
ings.” 

Philip James, now with Head- 
quarters Band in General Pershing’s 
staff, writes of conditions for bands- 
men in times of need. “Shortly after 
I wrote to you my band was practic- 
ally broken up and we did first aid 
and stretcher work at the front until 
the ‘very end. At one time, after 
caring for our patients we carried 
them on stretchers nearly three miles 
through trenches, traversing barbed 
wire, through mud and heavy rain 
night after night under heavy shell fire, 
and at night for if by day we would 
have betrayed our positions to Ger- 
man observers. We were right in 
the thick of it on two of the four hot- 
test fronts our division held. When 
we were not at this work we were 
burying the dead, both German and 
American, and also worked in field 
hospitals.” Let us not forget what 
nation brought this incomprehensible 
devastation upon mankind, and that 
they, politician and civilian, prepared 
for it for forty years. 

James T. Quarles, organist of 
Cornell University, has issued his 
University 1917-18 programs in book 
form. Cornell possesses two excellent 
organs: the Sage Chapel instrument, 
built in 1909, contains forty-six regis- 
ters distributed over four manuals and 
pedals; the Bailey Hall four-manual 
organ, built by The J. W. Steere & 
Son Organ Company in 1914, contains 
seventy-nine registers. In summariz- 
ing his work, Mr. Quarles states, “The 
great classical masterpieces have not 
been neglected, but contemporary 
German music has been entirely 
eliminated,” which explains the use of 


the word “German” in characterizing 
the nationality of the various groupes 
of composers, as follows: 

France 64. Germany 58. America 
38. England 18. Italy 10. Russia 9. 
Bohemia 7. Finland 5. Denmark 2, 
Norway 1. 

Franck, Saint-Saens and Bach, ap- 
peared 9 times each; Mendelssohn 8; 
Bonnet, Guilmant, Tschaikowsky, 
Dvorak and Schubert 7; Handel 6. 

Mr. Quarles’ programs are fully an- 
noted and make a volume of much in- 
terest to organists. 

Mrs. Blanche Post Runyon, First 
Presbyterian Church, Clinton, lowa, 
confined her organ numbers during 
January to music of the Allies; during 
February she played works of Ameri- 
can composers. 

Herbert Foster Sprague gave “The 
Messiah” in Trinity Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, with the Toledo Oratorio So- 
ciety of which he is conductor. En- 
thusiastic press comments show the 
work of Mr. Sprague is well appre- 
ciated, and “The Messiah” is still 
music to many hearts. 

A. B. Stuber, rector of St. Peter’s, 
Canton, Ohio, has arranged a concert 
course for the benefit of his parish, to 
include recitals by Joseph Bonnet and 
Pietro A. Yon. Gounod’s “Out of the 
Depths” and the Bostonia Sextette 
complete the series, each given with 
orchestra accompaniment. The organ 
is a new three-manual Hillgreen-Lane 
of many special features and has been 
found excellent in voicing to a remark- 
able degree. Packed houses have al- 
ways rewarded Rev. Stuber’s efforts in 
behalf of his parishoners, 


The Toronto Oratorio Society, Dr. 
Edward Broome, conductor, gave “The 
Messiah” with organ and orchestra ac- 
companiment under the auspices of the 
Bellefair M. E. Church; Richard 
Tattersall played the organ part. 

“New Era” Organs are being man- 
ufactured by Marr & Colton for 
cinema houses. They comprise a port- 
able chest of pipes, some of which are 
under crescendo control, which is at- 
tached to a piano by a cable and key- 
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board screwed under the piano key- 


board. The register controls are to 
either side of the organ keyboard, the 
crescendo control is placed on the 
floor, and there is no pedalboard. 
“The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century,” by George Ashdown Auds- 
ley, LL.D., is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The work has increased in 
scope as Dr. Audsley proceeded with 
its writing, and upon publication the 
price will of necessity advance to six 
dollars. (Advance subscriptions may 
be sent at the prevailing rate, $4.50.) 
A long list of subscriptions has already 
been received from libraries and organ 
builders, and the work is looked for- 
ward to as representing the culmination 
of Dr. Audsley’s labors in a field in 
which he has been signally successful. 








PEDAL PIANOS—Miller 
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ILLIAM G. DAVIES, whose death 

was announced in a former issue, 
was born in Wilkes-Barre, Penn., March 
12, 1888, and after thorough prepara- 
tion in his chosen profession he returned 
to Wilkes-Barre to take up the work of 
St. Mary’s R. C. Church, though he was 
of the Protestant profession. He was 
called to the national service in April of 
last year, went to France in July, was 
promoted to corporal for gallantry in a 
five-days’ action in the most severe sec- 
tion of Argonne Forest, was wounded 
October 31st, and died in a military hos- 
pital two days later. “He was an able, 
conscientious, and well read musician 
and a most lovable character, who en- 
deared himself to all who knew him. 
His reticence and modesty caused him 
to be less in the public eye than many of 
far less ability. Those of us who knew 
him well feel the loss of him keenly.” 











NE good way to help a good thing 
along is to talk about it. Tell that 
suffering organist about THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIsT and he’ll be your friend for 
life. So will we. More than that, 
we'll do him much good. 


(Concluded from page 116) 


Inaccuracies on the piano are much 
more easily detected and cured, care 
in the proper use of the toe and heel 
proves itself to be well worth while, 
evenness and flexibility of touch sings 
its own praises. I am afraid the rea- 
son why more organists do not use this 
egregious aid in their art is the horrible 
mess they perhaps have made the first 
and only time they have tried to play 
one of these contraptions. After my 
first experience with one I went around 
almost without hope for days (I was 
going to say, dazed, also, but that 
would have been a pun, which I con- 
demn), but a very little experience 
with my instrument, in the solitude of 
my own bower, has proved conclu- 
sively to me what I think every or- 
ganist ought to know, and many, alas, 
do not ;—hence this letter. 


The amount of time that can be 
saved by having your own apparatus 
for pedal-practice right at hand, in- 
stead of taking a half-day off to run 
over to your church, I do not mention, 
because all the organists whom I know 
are persons of affluence and leisure; 
it stands to reason that they must be, 
otherwise they would be in some other 
business; but the advantage of being 
able to seize the inspiration of the mo- 
ment on those rare occasions when one 
seems suddenly to want to practice (I 
cannot explain them, any more than 
you can, but we all have them), is a 
great asset. 


I have a recital to play next week on 
a strange organ, and opportunities for 
connecting with the janitor are few. 
As far as the notes go, that program is 
ready to be played,—I don’t mean that 
it is perfect, I am too modest for that, 
but I do say that I have only the re- 
gistration to prepare at the organ itself 
to be ready to go through all the mo- 
tions. The pedal-piano is a great in- 
stitution, my only regret is that I 
didn’t have one, well, no mat- 
ter how long ago. There are some 
things that one doesn’t tell everybody. 
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(Reprinting from these “Reviews” restricted to respective publishers) 





MARK ANDREWS 
(Huntz. & Dilw.) 
“In Flanders Fields” (75c.) 





In Flan-ders fields the Pop - 





ANOTHER war song deserving place in 
the library of every musician is Mark 
Andrews’ setting of Lieut.-Col. McRae’s 
famous verses. The text is well mated 
with music that is both beautiful and 
realistic, but not in the narrower sense 
that each word is studied before the 
note is written; rather is the text taken 
as composed of ideas instead of words, 
and the music moves by moods which are 
capable of tremendous gripping power 
in the hands of an artist. There is no 
reason why this song should not be used 
in church services for special occasions. 


(1) 


REG. DE KOVEN (Boston Mus. Co.) 
Wedding March (60c.) 








a 


3i4 


THIs number gives abundant returns for 
the little effort required to master it; 
well written for the organ, bright, vig- 
orous, suitable for postlude as well as 
for the purpose for which it was writ- 
ten. The middle section maintains the 
march rhythm by quite contrasted meth- 
od and is capable of much more effective 
antiphonal registration than is indicated 
in the score. Altogether this makes a 
valuable additon to the repertoire of fes- 
tival marches and is within reach of any 








organist. (2) 
ROLAND DIGGLE (Ditson) 
In a Mission Garden (60c.) 





One of Mr. Diggle’s most pleasing com- 
positions ; simple, melodious, suitable for 


315 





the prelude of an evening service, and 
easy to play. It is always well to avoid 
overworked titles, but if music were not 
a matter of so much mood we might . 
question if the composer has not gone 
too far in the right direction, for there 
is nothing in this composition to suggest 
the quaintly picturesque,—but then we 
don’t know why there should be, except- 
ing that other composers have taught us 
to expect all sorts of weird things un- 
der such titles. However, Mr. Diggle 
has done some very good things in this 
number which make it one heartily to be 
recommended to all organists. (2) 


HARVEY B. GAUL (Gray) 
Wind and the Grass (50c.) 


THE pedals carry the melody against a 
harp-like treatment of the manual ac- 
companiment which is sustained with- 
out break from start to finish. Only 
modern organs dare risk this procedure ; 
—such compositions sooner or later will 
do much to increase the number, and 
effectiveness, of modern organs. (2) 


JOMMELLI (Ditson) 
“Praise the Lord” (10c.) 


















































ARRANGED from the fifteenth century by 
Philip James. A short contrapuntal an- 
them that might better be taken without 
than with the accompaniment. There 
is a quality about the music of the earlier 
centuries that always manages, somehow 
or other, to give it a charm in our ears, 
but besides that grace there is this added 
attraction: that the study and rendition 
of such contrapuntal works (this num- 
ber is very easy) unaccompanied, in- 
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creases the efficiency and capacity of 
every choir from the most timorous to 
the most accomplished. (1) 


their beneficial results are most needed. 
And, besides, this trio is interesting and 
musical. (2) 





ORLANDO MANSFIELD 
Variations in Olden Style 


(Gray) 
(50c.) 


E. SORO 
Andante Appassionato 





Tuat the composer is an Englishman is 
apparent from the quaint but simple 
charm ofthe theme, which only an 
Englishman could write. The variation 
form is a nuisance which ought to be 
abolished, but this work, as many others, 
maintains much more than sufficient in- 
terest to recommend it. The minor key 
variation is evidently impossible to es- 
cape, so far as composers are concerned ; 
performers can get around it, however, 
and this Olden Style work is sure to 
please performer and audience alike; 
there is something inherent in the theme 
from which escape is impossible when it 
is once heard. (1) 


Sw. 


ARRANGED for organ by Edward Shippen 
Barnes, who not only knows well the or- 
gan idiom but is also able to put it on 
paper effectively. This work is not of 
the viciously passionate style but is 
suited for church use by those organists 
who are not opposed to works that had 
the original misfortune to be written for 
some instrument other than our own.(1) 








“When Shadows Darkly Gather” 
(15c.) 





Come un - to me when 


Come un-to me when 


Trio for soprani and alto, melodious, 
and of slightly better length than many 
composers have dared in that choral 


form which is most liable to become 
monotonous. The singing of either male 
or female trios is conductive of correct 
intonation, ability to maintain the pitch, 
and careful pronunciation, if the rehear- 
sals are taken unaccompanied, and such 
works as this are to be highly recom- 
mended to the “average” choirs, where 


SPANISH 
“The Birds Praise .. . 


(Ditson) 
(60c.) 





1 When in theeast-ern skies 
4 


0 des pun - tar 


— 


Aw excellent solo arrangement by Kurt 
Schindler of a_ beautiful traditional 
Spanish Christmas Carol of the fifteenth 
century. “The oriental modality which 
colors it gives it an ideal melancholy 
charm which is ravishing,’ says Don 
Lluis Millet, and certainly it would adorn 
and enrich any Christmas service. A 
most excellent feature of the arrange- 
ment is a “literal translation” printed. 
side by side with the original text, which 
the performer can compare note for 
note throughout the score; the English 
text accompanying the song is, of course, 
a free translation. (1) 








E an investment expert. Advise your 

friends to invest in a subscription 

to the best organ magazine in America. 

How else could they get so much for 
Two Dollars? 
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Andrews, M. “In Flanders Fields.” 
Solo setting for medium voice of 
Lieut-Col. McRae’s_ well-known 
poem. Huntz. & Dilw. 75c. 

Avery, S. R. “Cavalier’s Song.” Vig- 
orous secular song for medium and 
high voices. Ditson. 60c. “Song 
of the Street Sweeper.” Dialect 


song for low and high voices. Dit- 
son. 50c. 

Berwald, W. “Soldier’s Dream.” 
Secular song for high and low 
voices; modern’ tendencies pro- 
nounced. Ditson, 60c. 

Cator, T. V. “The Kiss.” For high 


and medium voices; modern tend- 
encies in both harmonic and rhyth- 
mic treatment. Ditson. 50c. 

Cowles, E. “Laurels.” Secular war 
song for medium and low voices. 
Ditson. 60c. 

De Koven, Reginald. Wedding March. 
Ditson. 60c. 

Diggle, R. “In a Mission Garden.” Dit- 
son. 60c. 

Dunkley, F. “Ode to the Rose.” Short 
song for medium and high voices. 
Ditson. 50c. 

Forsyth, C. “Within a Dream.” Secu- 
lar song for high and low voices. 


Ditson. 50c. 

Gaul, Harvey B. “Wind and the 
Grass.” (For organ.) Gray. 50c. 
Hungarian. “See, Love.” Secular 


song arranged to Brahms’ harmoni- 
zation of the folk-tune, for high and 
medium voices. Ditson. 40c. 


Jomelli. “Praise the Lord.” Contra- 
puntal anthem edited by Philip 
James from the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, quartet or chorus. Ditson. 
10c. 

Lester, William. “The Ebon Lute.” 
Gray. 50c. Souvenir Rococo. Gray. 
50c. “That Song My Love Once 
Sang.” Secular song with modern 
tendencies for high and low voices. 
Ditson. 40c. 

Marzo, E. “Up to the Hills.” Duet 
for soprano and alto. Huntz. & 
Dilw. 15c. “When Shadows Dark- 





ly Gather.” Trio for ladies’ voices. 
Huntz. & Dilw. 15c. 

Miller, H. A. “Indian Idyll.” 
50c. 

Protheroe, D. “Miss Kitty O’Toole.” 
Dialect song for medium voice, sim- 
ply (i.e. effectively) set. Ditson. 
50c. 

Rogers, J. H. “Ocean Lullaby.” Secu- 
lar song for medium and low voices. 
Ditson. 60c. 

Rybner, D. “Chinoiserie.” Secular 
song with French and English text, 
making continuous use of consecu- 
tive fifths with telling effect. Dit- 
son. 60c. 

Scott, J. P. “The Promised Land.” 
Sacred solo for low and high voices. 
Huntz. & Dilw. 75c. “Shadows of 
the Evening.” Duet for high and 
low voices. Huntz. & Dilw. 75c. 

Seely, J. G. “Slumber Song.” Gray. 
50c. 

Spanish, 16th Century. “The Birds 
praise the advent of the Savior.” Ar- 
ranged for solo for high voice by 
Kurt Schindler. Ditson. 60c. 

Traditional, Hebrew. “Eili, Eili.” A 
beautiful melody from the traditional 
temple service, arranged by Fisher; 


Gray. 


for Jewish service. Ditson. 60c. 
E. S. Hosmer. “Columbus.” A short 
cantata for men’s voices. Ditson. 


Zac. 

Compilation of twenty sacred trios for 
women’s voices, compiled by Clif- 
ford C. Chapman. Ditson. 





SOMETHING NEW lili 


(Concluded from page 119) 


first magnitude. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the musicians of Columbus 
to show what they can do in the way of 
having good deeds undertaken and com- 
pleted with dispatch. And let us hope 
that Columbus is distinctively an Amer- 
ican city, and that it has American, not 
European, eyes: even a_ short-sighted 
American has vision enough left to see 
a score of competent city organists for 
the organ world’s newest civic acquisi- 
tion. 
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A DIRECTORY OF ORGANISTS— 





J. WARREN ANDREWS 
Organist and Teacher. Special short | 
Send for list of pupils holding positions. | 
4 W. 76th St., New York. 


Concert 
courses. 
Address: 


11919 Wetliwwe St., 


_GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. 0. 


Concert Organist. Specialist in natural method of f 
| singing. Graduate, New York College of Music. 
c a hea York University. Organist and Choirmas- 
ter, John’s Church, Wilmington, Del. Address: 
Wilmington, Del. 





EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES | 


PA Ms: Ws 
Presbyterian Church; 
Organ Instructor, The 
of Church Music, G. Schirmer, 
limited number of pupils taken. 
17th St., New York. 


Organist and Choirmaster, Rutgers! 
Organist, The Veltin School;| 
David Mannes School. Dept. 

Inc. Recitals—A 
Address: 222 E. 


H. BROOKS DAY, F. A. G. O. 


ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 
47 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
MUS. BAC,, F. A. G. O. 


Organist—Composer—Designer 
72d Artillery, C. A. C. 
Band Sec., Headq. Co., A. E. F. 





| 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
F. A. G. 0., CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ-and Theory. Coaching for 
G. O. examination. Address: Church of the Mes- 
siah, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York. 





LUCIEN E. BECKER, F. A. G. O. 
| 


Organist, First Congregational Church | 


Instruction 
Portland, Ore.| 


Recitals 
368 Multnomah St. 


| Temple 


CLARENCE DICKINSON, Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster of The Brick Church, 
Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





JOHN BLAND, TENOR | 


Master of Calvary Choir. VOICE PRODUCTION. | 
Studio, 20 E. 23d St., New York. Tel., Gramercy 328. | 
Special courses in the development of the boy voice.| 





JOHN HYATT BREWER | 


Mus. Doc.; Org., Lafayette Ave. Pres. Ch.; Fellow, 
G, 0.: Conductor, Apollo Club of Brooklyn; Fel- 
low, Brooklyn Institute, Arts, Sciences; Doctor of | 
Music, New York University. Special courses for church | 
musicians. Teacher of organ, piano, vocal and compo-| 
sition. Address: 88 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y.| 





DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Professor of Music, Western Re- 
Euclid Ave. Presbyterian | 
Memorial Chapel, | 
Instruction. 


| 
| 


Concert Organist; 
serve University; Organist, 
Church and Florence Harkness 
Cleveland, O. Recitals. Inaugurals. 


| Cincinnati, 


W. H. DONLEY 


and Choirmaster, First 
Concert Organist. 


Presbyterian 


Organist 
Supervis- 


Church, Seattle, Wash. 
ing Organ Architect. 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM, 
F. A. G. O. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio 
Teacher of Organ and Theory 








SIDNEY C. DURST, F. A. G. O. 


specifications drawn, organ 
220 West 7th Street, 


Recitals, instruction, 
| building supervised. Address: 
Ohio. 





CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS | 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


St. Luke’s Church 
New York 


WALTER STRONG EDWARDS, 
F. A. G. O. 
56 Suburban Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 


Studio: 





CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Municipal Organist, Springfield, Mass.; Organist, 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Management: 
Syracuse Musical Bureau. Lock Box 443, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH, F. A. G. O. 
Saint Paul, inn, 

Organist-Choirmaster, St. John’s P. E., Zion 
Hebrew Temple. Head of Piano and Organ Depart- 
ments, Macalester Conservatory. Instructor of Organ, 
University of Minnesota. Instruction: 
Theory and Composition. Studio: 
Building. 


Piano, Organ, 
802 Pittsburgh 





ARTHUR DAVIS 


F. A. G. O., F. R. C. O. Organist and Master of 
the Choristers, Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, 
Mo. A. G. O. paper work by correspondence. Ad- 
dress: Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 





KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
F. A. G. O. 


Organ recitals. Organist and Choir Director, Church 
of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. 
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